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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


HE serious illness of the Prince of Wates has excited a 
universal interest in the country, and has evoked an 
amount : “sympathy which shows how strong is the attach- 
ment of il classes to the Royal Family. Fortunately, the 
accounts have been as favourable as was possible in an illness 
of so severe a type, and although it is too soon as yet to pro- 
nounce danger at an end, yet the patient is evidently going 
on well, and the malady appears to be unattended by any of 
the complixations which so often enhance its gravity. It is 
obvious that, if it were any one but the Prince of WaALEs who 
was ill, the case would be regarded without more apprehen- 
sion than must be felt in every case of typhoid fever. But the 
recollection of the illness and death of the Prince Consort from 
the same disease quickens the general fear that a life so valuable 
in many ways to the country may be cut short. The bulletins 
issued when the Prince Consort was ill were of a character 
to inspire little alarm, and the surprise with which it was 
learnt that he was really dead almost equalled the gricf which 
the announcement caused. There is always a suspicion that 
physicians throw something of a veil over the seriousness of the 
symptoms which they notice when a Royal personage is ill. In 
the present instance, however, those entrusted with the charge 
of the Prince appear to have adopted the sensible and satis- 
fuctory plan of telling the simple truth. ‘They acknowledge 
that the Prince has been, and is, very ill, but they report 
that the fever is only taking its usual course, and tliat the 
strength of the patient remains good. In nine cases out 
of ten the only question in a fever is whether the patient 
has enough strength to get through it, and not a little 
depends on the patient himself. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that the patient should be perfectly obedient, and 
should not exhaust his strength by doing anything that 
can be done for him. One of the great difficulties which 
physicians have to encounter in combating the illnesses of 
persons of Royal birth is that they are often unable to exercise 
the necessary authority over them. But the character of the 
Prince of WALES, which is marked by much common sense 
and good-nature, probably makes him sufficiently docile ; and 
he has had in the history of his family a very efficacious warn- 
ing of the unnecessary danger which a patient courts who is 
prompted by the courage. of an active and independent mind 
to do what his doctors know and say he ought not to do. 
The sleep he has recently begun to enjoy points not only 
to the fever being of a purely ordinary type, and to the 
excellence of his constitution, but to the absence of excite- 
ment caused by imprudence. For a week longer he will 
probably be in some danger, but every day that is not a bad 
day isa good day; and if the accounts continue for a few 
days longer such as they have been lately, anxiety may almost 
disappear. 
Sir Witu1am Jenner, who is one of the physicians in at- 
tendance on the Prince, is confessedly the first authority in 
country on fevers of this kind; and as in the case of so 
illustrious a patient every minute detail that can throw light 
m the history and origin of the illness is sure to 
be discovered and recorded, it may be hoped that some 
important indications of the mode in which such illnesses 
arise may be gathered in this instance. The absorption into 
the system of the effluvia from decomposing animal matter 
iSsaid to be the almost exclusive source of typhoid fever. 
Bad smells and bad water do the mischief. The time during 
which the mischief lurks in the system before showing any 
marked symptoms is known with tolerable accuracy; and 
from the date when such symptoms first showed themselves 
in the case of the Prince, it is concluded that the fever must 
have taken hold of him while he was staying with Lord 


LonpEsporoucH near Scarborough. Moreover, Lord 
TERFIELD, who was also staying with Lord LonpEsBoroven at 
the same time, was severely attacked by a fever of the same 
type, which has at length terminated fatally, while several 
members of the party assembled to meet the Prince have since 
suffered more or less in health.’ These facts would point to 
the inference that there must have been'some agency at work 
at Lord Lonpesporoven’s residence to produce’ illness. But 
Lord Lonpessoroven states that the water there is as pure 
as water can be, and is the same that is supplied ‘to the 
town of Scarborough; while the greatest pains were taken 
before the period of the Royal visit to see that the ‘drains were 
in perfect order, and the point’ received the ‘most constant 
attention during the whole of the visit. Lord Lonpessoroves 
therefore took every human precaution to ensure the health of 
his illustrious visitors, and even if from some cause which is 
at present obscure the Prince caught his illness while he was 
staying with Lord LonpessoroueH, there is nothing in the 
world with which Lord Lonpgssorovau has to reproach him- 
self. Whatcan a host do more than see that his drains are in 
perfect order, and that the water supplied is pure? But there 
may be some cause that has hitherto defied investigation 
or observation which has produced the mischief; and if so 
many persons have been ill with maladies the original date 
of which can be fixed when they were all together, and 
if this combination of illnesses was the result of pure 
chance, and had no common cause, it would appear to 
be almost hopeless to learn the origin of any disease. It is 
exactly in a case where every sanitary precaution seems to 
have been taken, and yet illness of the same or a kindred type 
attacks many persons simultaneously, that science should use 
its utmost energies to penetrate if possible into the lurking 
cause of disease. Nothing would be more likely to paralyse 
the efforts of sanitary reformers than if the history of the ill- 
ness of the Prince began to be quoted asa popular justifica- 
tion of the theory that, even with perfect water and perfect 


drainage, illness of a sort that generally goes with bad water — 


and bad drains may run through a household. 

It must have been with melancholy feelings and with a re- 
vival of the most painful memories that the QuEEN paid her 
first visit to Sandringham to see her eldest son, stricken with 
the illness of which his father died. But directly she is re- 
assured as to the probable issue of the Prince's illness, she 
may find some consolation for what she has been going through 
in the deep sympathy and respect shown by the nation 
towards herself and the Princess of WALEs, as well as to the 
Prince, in this hour of anxiety to their family. There is 
scarcely a homestead in the country in which the latest 
bulletin as to the state of the Prince of Watzs is not looked 
for as if it referred to the illness of a near relation. One of 
the strongholds of Royalty is its power of investing the heads 
of the State with a personal and family interest. It appeals 
to the love of equality which, even in a country of such 
an infinite variety of classes as England, lurks in the 
human breast. High and low, rich and poor, are on an 
equality before the Royal family; all assume that they have 
an equal right to take an interest in the sorrows and joys of 
the QueEen’s circle; and a ploughman and a duke are on a 
par when the news of the day is that the Prince of Watzs is 
ill. It would, however, be well that even in a time of sor- 
row and anxiety the Royal family were spared the mere 
flunkeyism of loyalty. There is something grotesquely ab- 
surd in the abject penitence with which some of those who 
have criticized Royal persons when they were well bow dowrti 
in the dust and toady them when they are ill. « Criticism 
on Royalty should always be respectful, for.a want of 


respect shocks the wholesome sentiments on which Royalty 
bases its strength; but it is perfectly right and neces- 
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sary that in a free country Royalty should be respectfully 
criticized. Not long ago frequent complaints were made 
that the Queen lived too much in retirement. This was, 
we think, quite a just kind of criticism; for it was founded 
on the legitimate desire that the Queen should do her- 
self justice with her people. It was explained, with the 
Queen’s approval or by her orders, that her health was not 
strong enough to enable her to take part in public life. 
The answer was a good. answer, and there was nothing 
more to be said. The Queen gained greatly by the criti- 
cism and the explanation; for she put an end to the 
suggestion that would otherwise have found acceptance, 
that she was neglecting her public duties from merely 
selfish reasons. But some little time after this had been going 
on the Queen had a bad arm, and then some of her critics 
thought it would please her, and make them look eminently 
loyal, if they abased themselves, and eat ashes, and cried out 
for pardon that they should have ever dared to say a word 
> agen her shutting herself up as much as she liked. In 
e 


same way a tendency has been noticcable in the last | 


few days to make an imaginary hero out of the Prince of 
Wates, and to of him as if he were a curious 
compound of Atrrep the Great, Epwarp the Sixth, and 
Cuartes the Second, because he has unhappily caught a 
fever. This is a very Brummagem sort of loyalty. 
t is far more really respectful to the Prince of Waves to 
content ourselves with expressing earnest sympathy while he 
is ill, and sincere joy when, as we trust may soon be the 
case, he is out of danger; and then, when he is well again, 
giving him every possible encouragement to fit himself in 
every way for the great place in the world which he must, in 
the ordinary course of nature, some day occupy. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


Soe fact that the King of Iraty has opened a Parliamen- 
: tary Session in Rome is much more important than the 
conventional phrases which his Ministers have provided for 
the occasion. The assertion that the peaceful residence of 
the Pore in the Vatican is secured by the presence of a King 
and a Parliament on the other side of the Tiber forms an 
amusing contrast with the indignant protestations of the Por 
himself against his supposed imprisonment in his palace. 
There may be some truth in the proverb that it takes two 
parties to make a quarrel; but, on the other hand, nothing is 
more irritating to an angry complainant than an affectation of 
perfect equanimity and friendliness on the part of his alleged 
adversary. According to the Kine, the Church in Italy enjoys 
both freedom and protection; yet the Porz warned the 
Bishops whom he lately instituted in certain Italian sees that 
they must be prepared to undergo persecution in the cause of 
the faith. The temporal and the gpiritual potentates mean 
nearly the same thing, although they find it necessary to 
describe the state of facts from opposite points of view. 
The Italian Government proceeds in its policy of suppress- 
ing monastic institutions, with the exception of those 
establishments which “relate to the Government of the 
“ Universal Church,” or which, in other words, have the 
good luck to enjoy the protection of foreign Powers. The 
secular clergy retain their incomes and their position; and it 
is generally thought that RicasoLI made a political mistake 
when he renounced on the part of the Crown the control over 
the nomination of bishops which is exercised by all other 
Catholic sovereigns and by the Presment of the French 
Republic. 
the Italian Legislature and Administration in the city which 
was exclusively his own must be intolerable to the Pore; but 
it is at the same time natural that he should be unwilling in 
his old age to abandon the ancient residence of his prede- 
cessors. It is evident that some of his courtiers have, with or 
without his sanction, lately discussed with the French Govern- 
ment the expediency of his departure from Rome. M. Tuirrs, 
with due official piety, offered for his use the Castle of Pau, 
which, as he touchingly remarked, was once the residence of 
the great prince who renounced the errors of Protestantism 
when he ascended the throne of France. 
still a heretic when he occupied his ancestral seat, it may be 
doubted whether the well-known sincerity of his opportune 
conversion would reconcile the Pops to associations connected 
with the early career of the first Bourzon King. Perhaps he 
may also suspect that in relegating his venerable guest to the 
Pyrenees M. Tuiurs proposes to deprive him as far as pos- 
sible of the opportunity of meddling in French affairs. As 
long as the Italian Government displays its anxiety to reiain 


the Papal Court at Rome, it will from time to time he 
threatened with the consequences which may arise from the 
Pore’s resolution to shake off the dust of Italy from his feet, 
The hesitation of the Krye in taking up his residence gt 
Rome has been often censured by friendly critics, while jt 
has furnished his enemies with abundant pretexts for ridicule 


back by sentimental or conscientious scruples, for even the 
most contumacious Italian inherits prejudices which are 
almost unintelligible to Northern schismatics. It was not 
of his own accord, nor perhaps with his own good will, that 
Victor Exmtanver finally consummated his rupture with 
| the Holy See. Rome was more useful to him as the 
ideal capital of the Kingdom than as an actual residence; 
and he might reasonably hope, in spite of excommunica- 
| tions and periodical curses, to retain some control over 
| the Pore as long as he spared any relic of the Temporal 
Power. The prolonged French Protectorate relieved the 
_ Italian Government from the duty of complying with the 
national wish for the completion of territorial unity. None 
| but political fanatics thought it expedient to attempt the ex- 
| pulsion from Italy of a force which was the vanguard of the 
| formidable French army. When the French garrison was, on 
the outbreak of the German war, withdrawn from Rome, 
Italian statesmen wouid willingly have redeemed their pledge 
to the French Government by abstaining from interference 
with the Papal dominions; but the revolutionists were legs 
manageable; and it would have been impossible either to 
permit the establishment of a Mazzinian Republic in Rome, 
or to protect the Papal Government by force in opposition to 
the universal sentiment of the nation. The Italian troops 
marched on Rome for the same reasons which sometimes 
render it necessary in North American deserts to fire the 
prairie in front. The Italian Government was well aware that 
it would be held exclusively responsible by the Pope for 
acts of violence, which would have been nevertheless exceeded 
by Republican invaders. A clerical zealot who occasionally 
gives utterance in English journals to the injustice and in- 
tolerance of the Roman Court often declares that the King of 
IraLy is more detested by the Church than Garipa.pr him- 
self. It is not for sacerdotal partisans to admit that the safe 
possession of a palace and a splendid cathedral is preferable to 


There can be no doubt that the establishment of | 


As Henry IV. was | 


death or flight, to the sack of the Vatican, and perhaps to the 
conflagration of St. Peter's in affirmation of the doctrine that 
St. Peter never existed. 


Whatever may have been the motives of the Italian Govern- 
ment for delaying for a year its removal to Rome, the deli- 
berate adoption of the new capital in a time of profound 
peace is more dignified and more significant than a hurried 
migration at a time when Europe was engrossed by more 
urgent matters. The numerous enemies of Italy in France 
would have incessantly taunted the Kine and the nation with 
the meanness of accomplishing, at a moment when it was im- 
possible for France to interfere, an enterprise which would in 
ordinary times have been imperatively prohibited. The 
debate in the French Assembly on the Roman question plainly 
indicated the unfriendly feeling which is entertained or 
| affected by nearly all political parties in France. Monsignor 

Dupantour took occasion to atone by his devotion to the 
Temporal Power for his dogmatic obstinacy at the Council; 
and M. Turers assented to a motion which expressed 
| disapproval of the annexation of Rome by Italy. After a due 
interval the Italian Government has now formally completed 
the policy which it had long since commenced. The Govern- 
ments of Austria, of Spain, and of France itself acquiesce by 
their instructions to their diplomatic agents in the establish- 
ment of the Italian Government in Rome; and the German 
Emperor, who only twelve months ago was regarded as the 
chief patron of the Temporal Power, is himself engaged in 
repressing and rebuking the presumption of prelates who 
in their devotion to Rome encroach on the province of secular 
authority. In his Speech from the Throne King Victor 
| Emmanvew is enabled to announce the continuance of friendly 
| relations with all foreign Powers. ‘There is in truth not the 
| smallest risk of a crusade for the restoration of the Pore to 
| his States or to his capital. Before France is at leisure to 
embark in any undertaking of this kind the world will have 
become accustomed to the present state of things at Rome; 
and perhaps a future Pope may have thought it prudent 
to negotiate a compromise with the Italian Government, 
The Pore and the clergy are fully justified in their be- 
| lief that a heavy blow has been inflicted on the Roman 
Catholic Church, nor can they derive consolation from the 
oflicious assurances of Protestant theorists that the spitl- 
tual power of the Porz will ke increased by the loss of his 


and vituperation. It is probable that he may have been kept 
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sition as a temporal prince; yet the best course which the 
Holy See could now adopt would be to profit by its historical 
connexion with the Italian people. A Sovereign Pope was an 
enemy and a standing conspirator in the midst of Italy; but 
a conforming Italian Pope would add to the influence of his 
country throughout the Catholic world. 


The Republicans, who may probably hereafter be more 
troublesome than either priests or foreigners, are for the 
present engaged in an attempt to patch up an irreconcilable 
quarrel between Mazzint and Ganiatpr. To bystanders it 
would appear that the simple-minded military adventurer 
would do well to supply his intellectual deficiencies by the aid 
of the revolutionary prophet. Both agitators are in certain 
degrees men of genius; but Garipatpr talks unadulterated 
nonsense, While Mazzint has always an imaginative and 
chimerical meaning and purpose. When Ganisatpr lately 
censured, with just indignation, Mazzrni’s shameful deser- 
tion of Cartes ALbBertT in his struggle with the Aus- 
trians, he forgot that he had himself in the subsequent 
year condoned the offence by serving under Mazzini 
in the defence of Rome. It is scarcely necessary for 
GaRIBALDI to take up the quarrel of the International Society 
with the Republican leader who insists on the necessity of 
belief in a Gop. It is the business of Garrpatnr to fight against 
existing Governments, good or bad, and not to puzzle himself 
with theological or anti-theological speculations. One of the 
literary persons who are now in all countries employed by 
revolutionary Clubs has lately, in the name of a Working- 
Man’s Association, remonstrated with GariBaLpI on the 
division which he has introduced into the ranks of the sub- 
versive party. The ingenious writer holds that “ Italian 
“science and genius are sublimely personified in Mazzryt,” 
and he is “ proud to claim for Italian military genius the 
“merit of GaripaLpi'’s victories over the German arms in 
“France.” The wide credulity of the addle-brained old hero 
must be taxed by the audacious statement that he obtained 
vietories over the Germans, who amused him by leaving 
a detachment in front of Dijon while their main body 
marched by to crush the army of Bovursaxi. Even 
if the appeal of the Working-Man’s Association in- 
duces GARiBALDI to reconsider his quarrel with Mazzin1, 
there is no immediate danger of a revolutionary movement 
against the Italian Government; but the agents of the Papacy 
will not hesitate to ally themselves with their bitterest enemies 
against the favourite object of their animosity, Some of the 
malcontent German bishops have lately announced their in- 
tention of throwing themselves on the people, since, as they 
assert, they have been abandoned by the constituted authori- 
ties. In Italy the Ultramontane priesthood will probably 
connive at any conspiracies which may be directed against 
the monarchy. 


BELGIUM. 


COUNTRY which we are accustomed to hear of only as 

a place as to which there is-nothing to hear, where 
peace and constitutionalism and order have flourished for 
forty years, has been in the last few days the scene of a strange 
commotion. A mob at Brussels has forced the Ministry to 
make an official, on whom an important appointment had been 
recently bestowed, retire into private lite, and the Ministry 
itself has been, in part at least, broken up. Parties in Belgium 
have been for many years evenly balanced, although the advan- 
tage lay with the Liberals, until, at the last election, the clerical 
party carried, not only their accustomed seats in the rural 
districts, but some of the large towns, and Baron D’AneTHay, 
as head of this party, was summoned to form a Ministry. He 
had a clear majority, though not a very large one, in the 
Chamber ; and, according to the rules of constitutional govern- 
ment, he had a right to expect a tolerably secure position. But 
like many other Prime Ministers he has ruined himself by a 
blunder. He made one of the staunch adherents of his party, 
M. ve Decker, Governor of Limburg, and unfortunately M. pe 
Decker had been mixed up with a grand Catholic finan- 
cial bubble known as the Lancranp scheme. Lancranp, 
Who was devoted to the Papacy, and made a Count by the 
Pore, was anxious to signalize himself by getting money to 
help the Papal Court in its days of adversity ; and he hit upon 
the device which, with a more secular cast, is familiar enough 
tous in England, of getting up a Company for making agri- 
cultural and other loans, and for doing anything else that 
Promised to pay, with perhaps the especial mission to float and 
alive for a time other dependent little Companies. The 
whole clerical party worked hard to secure the success of 
scheme, which had the double attraction of offering a fine 


investment and of entitling subscribers to an especial bless- 
ing. After a time the bubble burst, but not before.a great 
number of honourable Belgians had put their money in it, nor 
before men of good standing in the clerical party like M. pz 
Decker had got so mixed up with it that its fall threw an un- 
pleasant gloom over their own reputations. Englishmen who 
recollect the OveREND and GurRNeyY ease can easily understand 
how it may have happened that a man who means no harm, 
and of whose high character his friends have no doubt, may yet 
have got so entangled with aquestionablescheme thatthe public 
considers him to be undera cloud. In spite, however, of M. pz 
DecKer’s connexion with this Company, Baron D’ ANeTHan made 
him Governor of Limburg, on which the Liberalsin the Chamber 
made a not unnatural outcry, and one of their number, M. 
Bara, proposed a resolution that the Chamber regretted the 
appointment. The Ministerialists stuck of course by their 
party, right or wrong, as on personal questions they almost 
always do in all countries; and the author of Sir Roserr 
CoLuizr’s recent appointment will learn with satisfaction that: 
a decisive majority upheld the Belgian Government. But all 
of a sudden a new force came on the field. The mob of 
Brussels got excited, broke windows, and paraded about; 
and the Burgomaster, although very zealous, as he declared, 
in the cause of order, chiefly showed his zeal by snubbing 
those of the police who seemed to be inclined to be too 
zealous. Healso let it be publicly known that he had stated 
that the Ministry had forced the appointment of M. pr Decker 
on the Kine. The Ministry immediately repudiated thie 
charge, which, according to the theory of constitutional 
governments, was in itself irrelevant. The Ministry, not the 
Kine, were responsible for the appointment; they had 
accepted this responsibility before the Chamber, and the 
Chamber, the only tribunal competent to criticize it, had 
supported the Ministry. There seemed no means of carrying 
the matter further, and M. pe Decker might have expected to 
be left in peace to govern Limburg and forget that he had 
been mixed up witlr the painful history of the Laneranp 
affair. 

But in a short time it turned out that it was the Brussels 
mob, and not the Ministry, that was to triumph. First came 
the news that M. pe Decker had offered to resign; then that 
his resignation had been accepted; then that the Ministry 
itself was on the eve of resignation, and that a new Ministry 
with a new Premier, but with some of the members already 
holding office on its list, was tobe formed. Itdoes not appear 
that the Brussels mob was at all dangerous or very violent, 
or that it was supported in any way, except by a body of 
excursionists from Ghent who came to cheer M. Bara. There 
were plenty of soldiers at hand, and public order was not 
seriously endangered. Still this aimless and comparatively 
harmless mob got M. pe Decker turned out of his governor- 
ship, and broke up the Ministry, although the party to 
which the mob was opposed retained the command of a majo- 
rity in the Chamber, as is shown by the new Ministry 
being identical in principles with the old. There are some 
truths which all people whose business it is to give advice to 
other people seem agreed not to tell. It is said, for example, that 
mobs never win, and that violence always defeats itself. This 
is not at all true. Sometimes mobs win, and sometimes they 
lose, and the only thing that is worth examining is the circum- 
stances under which they succeed and the circumstances 
under which they fail. ‘The rioters of Hyde Park in 1866 
were the prime authors of the Reform Bill of 1867. They 
frightened a Conservative Ministry, and got their way, just as 
the Brussels mob has now frightened the Conservative Minis- 
try in Belgium, and has got itsway. Mr. Burr is quite right 
historically in saying that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the Irish Land Bill may be traced back to the 
panic created by Fenianism. But Mr. Burr, although he 
affects to think threats of new insurrections would be the surest 
means of obtaining further concessions to Ireland, must be 
perfectly aware that this is in the highest degree improbable. 
Things are not in the state now in England or Ireland 
in which a mob would be at all likely to succeed. 
A riotous mob in Hyde Park would now proba- 
bly end in the Ballot being postponed for a year; 
and anything like active Fenianism would lead to nothing 
but the immediate suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. Mobs do not, in fact, win unless their cause is 
nearly won without them. ‘hey hurry on that which is 
coming anyhow. It was but a few hundred Parisians that 
overthrew the Government of Cnartes X.; and the authors 
of the Revolution of September in last year might have got 
with comfort into a four-wheeler and been all driven at once to 
the Tuileries. But the rule of Boursons and priests was im- 
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ible in the days of that generation which flourished under 
ois Puirre, and the Second Empire was impossible 
after the deception of the last plebiscite and the calamities of 
Gravelotte and Sedan. A riot at Brussels, which appears to 
have been mild in comparison with that which last Saturday fol- 
lowed the announcement of the Soricrtor-GeNeRAL’s election 
at Dover, has broken upa Ministry and cancelled the appoint- 
ment of a Governor ; but this could not possibly have happened 
unless the mob at Brussels represented a general discontent, 
although it may be equally true that this general discontent 
might have smouldered on in a passive state for a long time, 
unless the Brussels rioters had taken to breaking windows. 


There is in Belgium a deep and a growing feud between 
the clerical and the Liberal parties. ‘To some degree this is 
another form of the hostility observable in France between 
the country districts and the towns. Many of the dwellers in 
the Belgium towns not only detest the priests, but are afraid 
of them. The clerical party is very powerful, and is con- 
stantly guilty of what non-clericals think acts of tyranny, 
and what clericals think legitimate assertion of the true prin- 
ciples of life. There is a constant interference in the course 
and conduct of private life on the part of the priests, which 
Belgians who are not prepared to yield everything to dicta- 
tion bitterly resent. Instances have, we believe, been known 
of the rites of the Church being refused to persons otherwise 
unobjectionable because ‘they chose to subscribe to Liberal 
journals of the most moderate type. But the hold of the 
priests over Belgium has not been a purely religious one. They 
were among the steadiest supporters of the national independ- 
ence of Belgium when it revolted from its Protestant neigh- 
bour, and they have steadily given to their political efforts in 
Belgium something of that air of courting democratic support 
which it is said their brethren are now meditating in Bavaria. 
The true wonder is that Liberalism has prevailed as much as 
it has done in Belgium, and has fought for so many years with 
a slight superiority in its favour. But if it is true of all 
success that nothing succeeds like it, this is especially true of 
clerical success. A clerical party that begins to obtain the 
mastery has a thousand arts of domestic and social subjuga- 
tion which rapidly make its power more deeply and widely 
felt. The Liberals are aware of this, and they chafe at the 
late successes of their opponents. If anything in politics is 
clear, it is clear that free government, even of the mildest con- 
stitutional type, is totally inconsistent with the principles 
of a clerical party. Every Government is not only awaken- 
ing to this, but proclaiming it; and the German Diet, 
which prides itself on the extreme of philosophical toler- 
ance, has just passed a law prohibiting the Catholic clergy 
from using their pulpits as centres of opposition to the 
lay authorities. The Belgian Liberals are a party defeated, 
but still very strong, and aware of the danger they 
are in. It is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility 
that collisions between the two parties may some day mani- 
fest themselves of a character far more serious than window- 
breaking. ‘The clerical party is uppermost, but it is not so 
much uppermost that it can afford to give its opponents any 
clear advantage. It did give them such an advantage in 
the opinion of many of those moderate waverers, whose 
decision is of such importance in great struggles, when it 
appointed M. pe Decker to his governorsuip. It was 
all very well for steady Ministerialists to vote as they 
were told. It was a scandal, and it remained a scandal, 
although in calmer times it might not have seemed a very 
black one. After the public attention of Europe had been 
called to it by the Brussels riot, it seemed bad policy to let it 
remain a reproach to the party that was responsible for it. 
The Ministry gave way and the mob triumphed ; but it will 
be very curious to see what the mob and the Ministry do 
next. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 


HE proceedings of Mr. Giapstone and Lord Hatuervey 
with respect to the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council are altogether inexplicable. The literal interpreta- 
tion which evades the intention of a recent statute is charac- 
teristic of Mr. GLapstone, who has lately, according to report, 
offered to a Cambridge graduate, admitted by the University 
of Oxford ad eundem, a benefice which, under a special Act of 
Parliament, is only tenable by a member of the Oxford Con- 
vocation. Nevertheless, the Lorp CuaNnceLLor cannot relieve 
himself from the responsibility of misuse of judicial patronage. 
His predecessors have on several occasions withstood attempts 
on the part of their political chiefs to convert the legitimate 
rewards of legal ability into means of political favour or 


corruption. The great majority of the present Judges hay 
always been strangers to political life, and those of them who 
have formerly held law offices have been advanced to the 
Bench in the regular course of promotion. Lord Hatuertey 
some time since incurred just censure on account of g 
scandalous appointment in the lower judicial ranks; but 
it could scarcely have been expected that he would 
be either a principal or an accessary in the deliberate 
misconstruction and perversion of the Act by which the 
Judicial Committee was lately remodelled. No possible 
objection could have been raised to the appointment of Sir 
Rosert Cotier, if only the Government had exercised ordi- 
nary foresight by making the Attorney-General eligible for 
the Judicial Committee; but the trick which was played in 
the sham nomination of a temporary Judge to the Court of 
Common Pleas might have been as easily employed for the 
perpetration of the most indefensible job. The Legislature 
had, on the suggestion of the Government, required a quali- 
fication which Sir Rosert Cottier, though in all other 
respects fit for the office, only possessed by virtue of a trans- 
parent fiction. The formal remonstrance of the Cuter Justice 
will not have penetrated the armour of complacency which 
protects Mr. Grapstone from all uneasy doubts of his own 
consummate and uniform virtue. The opinion of the Cuter 
Justice is, according to Mr. Guiapstone’s Whitby speech, 
worth nothing, because he resides in London, and probably 
belongs to one or more Clubs; and the provincial journals 
will not be shaken in their allegiance by the exposure of one 
more sophism. ‘The Lorp CuaNncELLor might have been ex- 
pected to be more sensitive to just professional reprobation. 


No additional blame attaches to the Government for per- 
sisting in the vicious arrangement by which the Common Law 
Bench was made a stepping-stone to the Privy Council. If 
it was, in the opinion of the Ministers, unnecessary to fill up 
the vacancy in the Common Pleas, it would have been a job 
within a job to insist on the continued occupation of a super- 
fluous place. The appointment of Mr. Grove to succeed Sir 
Rusert Coivier leaves the intentions of the Government 
more uncertain than before. As one of the first among Eng- 
lish men of science, and as a lawyer of acknowledged learn- 
ing and high standing, Mr. Grove would adorn any judicial 
bench; out the services of an additional Judge are more 
urgently required in the Queen’s Bench than in the Common 
Pleas; and it is naturally conjectured that Mr. Guapstoye 
and Lord Hatnerey have become so much enamoured of their 
recent quibble that they are about to repeat it by placing 
Mr. Grove on the Judicial Committee. Habitual contempt for 
the Legislature, displayed by repeated evasions of law, will 
perhaps increase Mr. GLapstone’s popularity with provincial 
journalists and other enthusiastic admirers. In the case of Sir 
Rosert Couuier, if a Judge was wanted in the Privy Council, 
and not wanted in the Common Pleas, the public interest re- 
quired that the contrivance of the CHANCELLOR and Prime 
Minister should not be as abortive as it was indirect. It 
would have been discreditable to the Government to inflict a 
slight on a law officer who has done good service to his party 
and his colleagues. It only remains to avoid for the future 
any questionable appointments, and to profit by the services 
of the Judges who have with so much wanton difficulty been 
brought together to form a Court of Appeal; yet, before the 
previous controversy had altogether subsided, a new and 
surprising change in the composition of the tribunal 
was suddenly announced. Mr. Mountacue Bernarp was 
gazetted a member of the Judicial Committee, in place of Sir 
James Coivite, resigned. There is fortunately no reason 
to apprehend the sudden retirement of a Judge who, after 
several years of valuable and gratuitous service on the Judicial 
Committee, has lately accepted one of the paid appointments. 
His resignation must be interpreted in a non-natural sense as 
an incident of a fresh appointment; but a Government which 
has selected the Court of Appeal as a field for experiment in 
legal quibbles and fictions is naturally suspected of irregularity 
even when it conforms to the law. The place which Sir J. 
CoLvILE resigns is the unpaid office which he exchanges for a 
permanent place on the Bench; and Mr. Bernarp succeeds to 
the honorary vacancy under the provisions of earlier Acts. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Bernarp’s well-earned reputation, his 
promotion will provoke some professional and general criti- 
cism. A scholar, a jurist, and a high authority on public 
law, Mr. Berxarp has for many years retired from the 
exercise of his profession; nor has he ever sought or 
earned distinction as a legal practitioner. He will hence- 
forth be qualified, and probably summoned, to hear ap- 
peals from the Admiralty, from the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and from Indian and Colonial tribunals; and, what- 
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ever may be his competence for the discharge of his unaccus- 
tomed functions, it is doubtful whether his decisions will 
command general confidence. In England, where Judges are, 
under an exceptional custom, exclusively selected from the 
profession of advocates, it has always been understood that 
the Crown was morally bound to determine its choice of 
Judges with regard to distinction at the Bar. It is probable 
that inssome exceptional cases non-practising lawyers may be 
capable of becoming excellent Judges ; but, on the other hand, 
no confidence is reposed in the discretion of Ministers; and 
least of all can the present Government be trusted to disregard 

litical and personal preferences. There is only one prece- 
dent for the appointment to the Judicial Committee of a 
lawyer who had previously held no judicial office. Mr. 
PemBeRTON LeiGu, retiring from the Bar of which he was 
the acknowledged leader, in the full vigour of his age, 
was with universal acquiescence placed on the Judicial 
Committee, of which for many years afterwards he 
roved himself the most efficient member. Mr. Bernarp 
js neither a leader of the Bar nor is he a practising barrister ; 
and consequently, although his capacity is well known in 
private circles, the country has not the security which was 
provided by the undisputed professional eminence of Mr. 
Pemberton Leicu. Lord Haruertey would scarcely have 
ventured, even at the instigation of Mr. GLADsTONE, to pro- 
mote a University Professor to the rank of a Puisne Judge or 
Vice-Chancellor, nor is there any reason why the access to the 
Judicial Committee even of an unpaid Judge should be ex- 
ceptionally easy. If Mr. Brrnarp were hereafter raised to 
the peerage, he would, according to the precedent established 
in the case of Lord Kinaspown, be entitled to take his seat as 
a Law Lord in the Supreme Court of Appeal; and in such a 
case it is possible that he might have the power of reversing 
the judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, of the 
Lords Justices, or of the Lord Chancellor. The services by 
which Mr. Bernarp acquired the rank of Privy Coun- 
illor were exclusively diplomatic; and it oddly happened 
that in his mission to Washington he was compelled by 
superior orders to retract and practically repudiate the 
doctrines which he had irrefragably established as a jurist in 
his work on the American controversy. 


One remarkable omission in the recent selection of members 
of the Judicial Committee affords conclusive proof that Mr. 
Giapstone and Lord Haruertey were utterly indifferent to 
the efficiency of the tribunal. There is only one retired Judge 
who has presided in the High Court of Bengal, which ex- 
ercises jurisdiction over the Mofussil as well as in the Pre- 
sidency capital; and it happens that the same person is also 
one of the first of English lawyers. Sir J. CoLvite, as Chief 
Justice of the late Supreme Court of Calcutta, administered 
English Law and Equity. Sir Barnes Peacock, as Chief of the 
High Court which superseded the Supreme Court, necessarily 
became familiar with Hindoo and Mahometan law. As legal 
member of Council, before his accession to the office of Chief 
Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock necessarily took an active part 
in Indian legislation, and it is well known that in judicial 
reputation he was surpassed by none of his predecessors. 
Thirty years ago he was known in Westminster Hall as 
one of the ablest among the younger lawyers of the time, 
and some surprise was felt when he abandoned his large 
practice even for the high appointment of legal member of 
Council. If a candidate so eligible had performed any politi- 
cal service to the Ministry, or if he had held an appointment 
which could have been conferred on a partisan, his conspicu- 
ous fitness would assuredly not have’been overlooked. Even 
in the disposal of an unpaid seat at the Privy Council it 
would have been worth while to make use of the learning and 
ability which have at present no official occupation. The 
selection of paid Judges has not been so successful as to fur- 
nish an excuse for a culpable omission. It is not a light thing 
that a powerful Ministry should almost avowedly dispose of 
patronage with regard rather to political claims than to the 
public good or to special qualifications. The respect which is 
felt for the Lorp CHANCELLOR would be perceptibly increased 
if he were less pliant to his chief, sud more scrupulous in his 
preference of professional merit tw extraneous pretensions. 
Mr. GLapstonE perhaps cannot be expected to prefer any other 
quality to devotion to himself. 


THE EXECUTION OF ROSSEL. 
FTER « delay which charity compels us to believe 
was due to a desire to find grounds for mercy, but 
which looks more like a determination to preface death by 


torture, Rosset has been executed. The Committee of Pardons 
have shown that, after their own petty fashion, they can be as 
greedy of blood as the Commune itself. Indeed there is no 
reason to suppose that the Commune would under any circum- 
stances have shot a prisoner of the Versailles army with the 
peculiar antecedents of Rosset. That he would have been 
spared under the Empire is certain. Naproreon IIL, with all 
his faults, would have had a respect for the man who had loved 
France too well which is absolutely unknown to the terror- 
stricken martinets of the Committee of Pardons. RossrL was 
not accused of any responsibility for or participation in the 
exceptional crimes of the Commune. The sole ground of his 
condemnation was the alleged violation of his military oath 
in fighting for the de facto against the de jure Government 
of Paris, If this principle is to be recognised for the future, 
it will be difficult to get the military oath taken. There is 
not a French soldier of any zeal or patriotism who can feel sure 
that he may not hereafter be found resisting a Government 
which has proved its legitimacy by a momentary success. The 
Committee of Pardons must include a majority of political Rie 
van WINELEs, who fell asleep in 1788 and have not yet had 
time to familiarize themselves with the idea of revolution. 

So long as it was convenient to excite popular indignation 
against the Commune, nothing was talked of at Versailles except 
the proved identity of the Communists with ordinary criminals. 
They are not political offenders, it was said, and con- 
sequently they have no claim to the immunities of political 
offenders. ‘They have murdered innocent men and set fire to 
public buildings, and it is for these misdeeds that our wrath 
burns so hot against them. The reasoning was not unnatural, 
nor within certain limits untrue, and for a time it was sup- 
posed that it would be allowed to govern the conduct of the 
French Government. But Rosse, had murdered no innocent 
men. Rosset had set fire to no public buildings. If his 
colleagues could not be distinguished from ordinary criminals, 
in his case the line of demarcation was established by his 
whole career and character. It only wanted this single ex- 
ecution to expose the hypocrisy of the plea by which the 
victorious party have sought to justify the cruelties which 
marked their entry into Paris. They have had ample time 
for reflection ; they cannot excuse themselves on the ground 
of haste, or passion, or the apparent imminence of danger. 
They have shot RossEL without just cause, with the ex- 
citement of victory long past, with the solid realities of 
victory safe in their hands. Even this is not the worst that 
must be said of this execution. It would have been a 
disgraceful adherence to the letter of a law from which in 
France the spirit has long fled if Rosset had suffered for a real 
violation of his military oath. But, tried by the ‘common 
rules of morality he was innocent even in this respect. 
That which gives the sting to crime—intention, malice, 
consciousness—was wanting here. His duty as a soldier 
was to fight against the enemies of his country, and his one 
desire was to fulfil that duty to the utmost. He was prepared 
to abandon France for ever rather than accept a peace which 
he thought might have been avoided ; and when, in the strange 
confusion of all authority which followed upon the surrender 
of Paris, there seemed to be a possibility that this supreme 


military obligation might yet be discharged, he held that he 


had no choice but to avail himself of the opportunity so un- 
expectedly offered. ‘The enemy against whom his sword was 
aimed was neither the French Assembly nor the French 
Government; it was the Germanarmy. It isnatural enough 
that to sober civilians this state of mind should seem simple 
madness, a strange example of military frenzy. But madmen 
are not shot ; and insanity of this sort is not so common among 
French soldiers that it was needful that Rosset should die to 
bring them to their senses. It has been said that discipline 
demanded a sacrifice. Could no French officer have been 
found who fell as far short of the obligation to fight against 
the enemy as Rosse, went beyond it? In this matter defect 


is surely a worse fault than excess. 


Unfortunately the consequences of Rossex’s death will not 
be confined to those who have had a hand in it. It is not the 
Committee of Pardons alone, it is not the Conservative majority 
alone, that will have cause to lament what has been done. 
Whatever indignation may have been felt against the atrocities 
of the Commune by those who sympathized with its general 
policy will now be forgotten. The fate of Rosse, it will be 
said, has shown that the real crime of the Communists in the 
eyes of the Assembly was that they rejected its rule. Paris 
cannot always remain excluded from all share in French 
affairs ; and when next she takes part in them, it will be with 
an embittered recollection that neither purity of motive nor 


' dissociation from bloodshed or arson availed to save RossEL 
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from death. If there are any members of the next Commune 
who strive to fight like civilized men, they will have this 

ent thrown in their teeth. If Rossex and Ferr& were 
not divided in their deaths, why should future Rossets care 
to sever themselves from future Ferrts in their lives? 
The French Government have been guilty of a blunder 
dangerous in any country, and especially dangerous in 
France. By confounding the innocent and the guilty in a 
common punishment they have helped to obscure the dis- 
tinction between innocence and guilt. The halo with which 
the memory of Rossex will be invested in the minds of those 
who honoured him while living and strove to the last to save 
him from death, will be extended, at least in part, to the in- 
surrection with which he was accidentally connected. The 
romance of his pure and stoical character will communicate its 
charm to men who would have had no sympathy for revolt had 
it not been for the triple execution at Satory. The unusual 
horrors of the Communist insurrection might have gone far 
to disgust the enthusiastic youth of the Republican party, and 
so to lessen the number of possible Communists in France. 
The natural effect of the indiscriminate severity shown by the 
Government will be to enlist on the side of the Commune 
many who will forget that, in avenging Rossex, they are 
helpmg on a cause which was not really his. 

It would be well if M. Turers could be relieved of all share 
in the responsibility which will hereafter devolve upon the 
authors of Rossex’s death. But, though the Committee of 
Pardons must bear the immediate blame, the Presipenr of 
the Republic cannot hope to escape altogether. M. Tulers 
has not been in the habit of deferring too obsequiously to the 


majority in the Assembly. When the conclusion to which that 


majority has come has been distasteful to him, he has usually 
found means of making it eat its own words. The in- 
fluence he exerts over the Assembly can hardly have entirely 
deserted him in the Committee of Pardons. Or, if he was 
unexpectedly powerless in the smaller body, he might at least 
have respited Rossex until the Assembly had reopened, 
and then publicly washed his hands of all participation in his 
fate. In the face of such a declaration from the Presipent of 
the Republic, it is in the highest degree improbable that the 
Assembly would have persisted in its determination. The 
very fears which prompted it to make an example of its 
prisoner might under judicious guidance have deterred it from 
making him a martyr. M. Tuiers might even have urged 
the technical plea that the authority of the Committee of 
Pardons expired with his election as President. The prero- 
gative of mercy is so universally vested in the sovereign 
authority in the State, that it might have been plausibly 
maintained that the Committee of Pardons had only been in- 
tended to exercise it during the period when the sovereign 
authority was virtually in abeyance. ‘The truth seems to be 
that, in his desire to carry the mass of French Conservatives 
with him, M. Tuizrs is utterly unscrupulous as to the 
means he uses to protect men who will do nothing to 
protect themselves. He maintains a state of siege in Paris 
because the shopkeepers stand aloof from the municipal 
elections, and allow the affairs of the city to be managed by 
Radicals who are scarcely distinguishable from Communists. 
He treats the press with unprecedented severity rather than 
take the administration of justice out of the hands of military 
judges whose acts will not bear criticism. It isa policy of 
apparent strength and real weakness, and as such it is sure in 
the end to exaggerate the mischiefs it is designed to control. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 

ye fraudulent report of an amalgamation between the 

Midland Company and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincomshire Company was in itself extremely plausible. 
No blame can attach to those who were misled by the 
rumour, of a credible and probable arrangement, though 
it might have been expected that authoritative commenta- 
tors on railway policy would have known that the Midland 
Company has deposited a Bill for amalgamation with the 
Glasgow and South-Western. The Shetlield system will 
sooner or later be absorbed by one or other of the great 
Companies in the neighbourhood. It happens that the 
steam-coal which the Sheflield Company conveys to 
Grimsby is intermixed in the beds wxh household coal 
which ought to find its principal market in London; and 
although the mineral gathering ground is of considerable 
value, the Company has not a sutlicient mileage to make its 
southward coal traffic remunerative to itself. From Rettord 
to Manchester the Great Northern Company uses the Sheftield 


line for the purpose of competition with the London and ‘Nomh. 
Western on the Midland : and, further to the Wont 
the three Companies are joint owners of the Cheshire li 
which they obtain access to Liverpool. ‘The Midland reaghes 
Manchester by running powers over the Sheffield line 
Stockport; and the Sheffield Company has relations with the 
North-Eastern and with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
most natural union would be with the Great Northern; ty 
it is possible that the Midland Company might offer moje 
favourable terms. The rise in the price of Sheffield stock 
which ensued on the false announcement of amalgamation 
with the Midland scarcely represerted the condition of the 
independent undertaking. The Sheffield line, notwitlistang, 
ing its acknowledged imperfections, will probably earn within 
the next two years dividends equal to those which were sup- 
posed to have been guaranteed by the Midland. 


The authentic schemes of railway amalgamation will con. 
stitute the beginning of a new era in railway policy; and in 
all probability the great number and the magnitude 
of similar arrangements will facilitate their adoption 
by Parliament. None of the great Companies will be in g 
position to raise the objections which have been generally 
urged on behalf of independent systems against the creation of 
neighbouring monopolies. The union of the London and 
North-Western with the Lancashire and Yorkshire mi 
perhaps have been successfully opposed by the Midland, by 
the North British, by the Glasgow and South-Western, and 
by the East Coast Companies; but the North British and 
Caledonian, the Midlandand Glasgow and South-Western, and 
the Great Northern and North-Eastern will all be interested 
in representing to Parliament the general advantages of union, 
although they will still be at liberty to distinguish between 
the different circumstances of various systems. Even the 
Great Western and the South-Western, which have no direct 
interest in the Northern amalgamations, are pursuing in a 
different form a smnilar policy, by demanding a joint 
power of making working arrangements with the owners 
of the various lmes which extend westward from Exeter 
to the Land’s End. It is highly probable that the lines which 
traverse the South-Eastern counties will soon be formed intoe 
single system, although the report of an amalgamation between 
the Brighton and the South-Eastern was obviously premature. 
It is absurd to suppose that Parliament would at any time 
sanction an amalgamation of two out of the three Kent and 
Sussex lines, to the detriment of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover. Three years ago the South-Eastern Company rejected 
the offer of amalgamation because Parliament imposed as a 
condition the reduction of its extraordinary tariff. It will be 
useless to revive the project until the Company is prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifice. It is indeed not improbable 
that stipulations for the benefit of passengers and freighters 
may be inserted in all or many of the amalgamation Bills of 
the Session. Sinee nearly all Boards of Directors have com- 
mitted themselves to the proposition that fusion will be bene- 
ficial to their shareholders, it may be plausibly contended that 
the time has arrived for a revision of their bargains with the 
public. 

The amalgamations which are projected differ widely, as 
might be expected, in their circumstances and in their pro- 
bable results. In some cases the object of the promoters is 
to terminate competition, while other Gompanies will perhaps 
allege that they are forming alliances im self-defence for the 
purpose of rendering continued competition possible. It is as 
true at present as it wasin 1853, when Mr. CarDWELL’s Com- 
mittee reported on the general question, that longitudinal 
amalgamations are unobjectionable, and probably useful, 
while amalgamations of parallel lines deprive the district 
which they affect of a security for. efficiency and cheapness. 
It matters perhaps comparatively little whether the Great 
Northern and North-Hastern systems are united or separate, 
because their main lines form parts of ome contiuous 
route, which both Companies have a common interest 
in working to the best advantage. ‘The same principle 
applies to the amalgamation of the Midland with the 
Glasgow and South-\-:.rn, which was passed in 1867 
by a Committee of tiie House of Commons, and re- 
jected, probably on special grounds, by the House of Lords. 
The Midland will shortly join the Glasgow and South- 
Western and Carlisle; but in 1867 the Carlisle and Settle 
line, sanctioned in the previous year, had not been com- 
menced ; and it was therefore an obvious objection to the 
scheme that an interval of sixty miles separated the railways 
which would, under the Bill, have been united. In 1868 @ 
Bill for the abandonment of the Settle and Carlisle line was 
rejected by the Ilouse of Commons; and the works, com- 
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menced immediately after the decision, are now on the eve of 
completion. ‘The Midland Company probably consider that 
the approaching fusion of the London and North-Western 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and of the North British 
with the Caledonian, will render it more than ever necessary 
that they should secure an access of their own to Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland. As they can by no possibility compete 
with the line which they propose to join, no objection 
can arise from traders on cither of the systems. The North 
British Company, which formerly opposed the amalgama- 
tion, will no longer require protection against Caledonian 
ition. 

The amalgamation of the London and North-Western with 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire is not a simple case either of 
extension of a system or of lateral union. In many places the 
two Companies have hitherto.competed; but the Londen and 
North-Western at the same time provides a main line to the 
North and to the South from the Lancashire and Yorkshire 

ring ground. The langer Company will acquire a 
ered of the through -trailic; and both Companies will 
relieve themeelves from the mconvenience of local competition. 
Theunion of the North British with the Caledonian is projected 
in the interest of shareholders, for the purpose of terminating 
9 competition which extends over nearly the whole of both 

stems. The North British is exclusively in possession of 
Fife and of the East Coast route from Berwick; but from 
Carlisle to Glasgow, to Edinburgh, to Perth, and to Aber- 
deen, the Companies are engaged in incessant and active 
rivalry. Ifthe amalgamation is sanctioned, the united Com- 
pany will possess two routes frem Carlisle to Edinburgh, in 
addition te the East Coast route which carries the bulk of the 
passenger trade. In future’the traffic will be so divided as to 
give the amalgamated Company the longest mileage, and an 
end will be put to any existing duplication of trains. The 
hostility of the competitors has hitherto been stimulated by 
the results of the amalgamations which were sanctioned in 
1865 and 1866. The North British Company competes with 
the Caledonian ever Caledonian lines from Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh to Aberdeen; and the Caledonian in turn runs over 
the North British line hetween Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
There can be no doubt that both Companies have suffered 
by their contests; and probably it may be found that 
their customers have secured, at the expense of one or 
both, adv s of which they are henceforth liable 
to be deprived. The ‘competition is not merely be-| 
tween the same terminal pointes, for it affects rival 
producing districts. ‘The Wile coal and the coal from the 
neighbourhood ef Glasgow have ‘been respectively favoured 
by the respective Companies, not probably without benefit 
both to coal-owners and ‘to. consumers. 

It may be assumed that in the case of every projected ' 
amalgamation the contracting Boards have consulted the 
immediate interest of their proprictors. On the ulterior 
results of the policy which they have adopted it may still 
be worth their while to reflect. According to the story, 
Caniauia wished that-all the Roman eitizens had one neck ; 
but it is not recorded that his subjects shared in his desire. 
Hall the proposed schemes are sanctioned, the number of 
necks will be reduced within a comparatively manageable : 
compass; and it is easy to see that, with the suppression of : 
internal rivalry, an external competition will arise fur the 
Profits, or, as Mr. Maiti, would call them, the unearned in-. 


erements of profit, which may accrue to a few colossal associa~ | 
tions. | eveates no grievance, it becomes the duty of those who try 
| to destroy it to show that it does not really confer the bene- 


THE DISSENTERS AND. THE GOVERNMENT. 
i is impossible to read Mr. Mra.t’s speech at Newcastle~ 

on-Tyne without respecting the energy and enthusiasm 
which he-brings to'the cause of disestablishment. He is entitled , 
to say that he has devoted his life to the separation of the: 
Church from the State,and ‘he might also say that his manage- 
ment of his.cause has'improved with his.advancing experience. 
‘The later years of men who have'had but one purpose from’ 
their youth are too often disfigured by passion or bitterness, or 
‘by reeourse to unworthy expedients. Mr. has been 
spared any such degeneracy. is little in his speech with 
which the most critical of his opponents could reasonably 
find fault, and, oddly enough, this little has nothing to do! 
with disestablishment. He. right to poimt to the example: 
of Ireland as.absolving: tha Noncontormists, from the- 
hecessity of proving that.a Chnzeh can, be both disestablished 
and disendowed, Se ia right, up to a.cextain point, in his 
View that am agitation. directed: towards religious object mny 


exert a better influence over the minds of the working class 
than one directed towards purely material ends. He is right 
in believing that the Anglican elergy have ceased to re; 
disestablishment as merely an imaginary danger. He is right 
when be says that hardly any one now asserts that the -rela- 
tions of the Church to the State are a matter outside the pro- 
vince either of the House of Commons or the constituencies. 
And he is right, of course, in refusing to be diverted from 
his efforts to further the course of events by the consideration 
that events are already tending in the direction he would 
have them go. The surprising feature in the speech is not any - 
thing that it contains; it is that it does not contain something 
else. From the beginning to the end—at all events to the point 
at which Mr. M1Act passes on to another subject—it is entirely 
concerned with the theory of Church and State. There is no 
mention of, no allusion even to, any practical grievance, either 
of Dissenters or of the working classes, which can be laid at 
the door of the Established Church, This is the more re- 
markable because Mr. Mitt was last Session the author of 
a motion declaring that the reasons which justified the policy 
of disestablishment pursued in Ireland would justify a similar 
policy in England. In 1870 there was no difficulty in point- 
ing out practical grievances attributable to the Irish Church. 
Their existence might be denied by one party, but at an 
rate it was stoutly asserted by the other. The Irish Chur 
‘was the Church of a very small minority; it was the Church 
of an alien and conquering race; it had been connected with 
one of the most atrocious systems of persecuting legislation 
ever known in Europe; its members were too often com- 
mitted to a process of conversion very slightly distinguish- 
able from proselytism. These were but some among the 
many accusations which had been brought for two genera- 
tions against the Anglican Establishment in Ireland. Is 
there one of them that holds good against the Anglican 
Establishment in England? ‘The worst case that can 
be made out for it gives it a moiety of the popula- 
tion, thereby placing it in a decided majority as com- 
pared with any other denomination or group of kindred 
denominations. The social distinctions which it has been 
charged with maintaining are dying out every day, and even 
at their worst differed in kind as well as im degree from that 
barrier between Celt and Saxon which the Established Church 
constituted in Ireland. The time when Dissenters were the 
‘victims of serious legislative or administrative oppression 
cannot fairly be brought nearer than the Revolution; and 
even under Cuarves II. the measures taken against them 
were conceived and executed in a different temper from that 
which devised and carried out the Irish penal laws. 
The theological difference between the Church of England 
and the Dissenter is in ordinary ceases scarcely strong 
enough to prompt any obtrusive missionary efforts on the 
part of the former. In what way then will the Dissenter 
or the working-man be the better for disestablishment? His 
pocket will not be saved, for he need not pay Church-rates 
unless he likes to doso. His feelings are not outraged by any 
displays of ecclesiastical arrogance. So far as appears, there is 
no motive for his joining the movement against the Esta- 
blished Church except an abstract preference for the voluntary 
principle. It will be said perhaps that the want of a reason 
for pulling down an institution is not, taken by itself, a reason 
ifor permitting it to remain. But even if this objection be 
allowed, the fact of an institution doing no harm may shift the 
burden of proof. If the existence of a Church NBstablishment 


fits which are attributed to it. Thus, instead of having to 
answer the statements made by Mr. Mraxt, the defenders of 
an Established Church may iairly call on him to answer 

When Mr. Miatt got clear of the Establishment question, 
he at once found a practical ground of complaint in the con- 
duct of the Government during the last six months. Appa- 
‘rently he does not think it wise to enter into details; indeed 
‘lamentations of this kind often lose their force when they 
are reduced to chapter and verse. He tells us, however, that 
the Dissenters have been “ treated as an orange,” and that they 
have been “trampled upon by members of the Administration.” 
As to the first complaint, we suspect that there is some truth 
‘in it; but not the particular truth which Mr. Miacu imagines.. 
If the Dissenters have been used ‘“‘as an orange,” if they 
'* have been sucked until all the juice has been sucked out of 


} “ them, and then thrown away,” it has been done by the ex- 


it has 


|teme Liberals, not by the moderate Liberals 
been done with their own consent. A time 


and 
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when the Dissenters will wake up to the discovery that 
& great opportunity of spreading religious teaching—and 
the culture of which religious teaching will long be the 
only representative in primary education—has been thrown 
away, and that the only party which has profited is the party 
which disowns religion altogether. The real moving force in 
the opposition to what is called Denominationalism has been 
the secularists pure and simple—the men who wish nothing 
but secular instruction to be given to children, because they do 
not believe that there is anything else to be taught. But the 
element which has given strength to the opposition is the 
Dissenters—the men who believe that there is a religion to be 
taught to children, but, rather than help towards its being 
taught in a shape which is not theirs, will exert their utmost 
powers to prevent its being taught at all. There does seem 
to be a good deal of the sucked orange about this policy, and 
Mr. Lyuten Sraytey hardly thought it worth while to 
conceal the fact the other day, when he exhorted the Non- 
conformists to drop the religious side of the agitation against 
the Established Church, and to devote themselves to bringing 
out the political element. It turned out that he had mis- 
taken his audience. By and by his audience may discover 
that it would have been wiser not to give him an excuse for his 
error. As to the trampling alleged to have been inflicted 
on the Dissenters by the members of the Administration, 
it has consisted in a very gentle effort on the part of Mr. 
Forster to get the obvious intention of the Education 
Act fairly worked out, by the adoption of a practice which 
is indispensable to the application of compulsion to school 
attendance. It is some satisfaction to see that the opponents 
ofthe payment of fees in Denominational schools have at last 
arrayed themselves among the avowed opponents of compul- 
sory education. In Birmingham there are as yet no School 
Board schools, so that the Board had to choose between 
allowing the children to remain in the streets and compelling 
them to go to such Denominational schools as their parents 
may select. To refuse power to the Board to pay the fees of 
children so attending would have been to refuse it power to 
compel them to attend school; and, with the full knowledge of 
this consequence, the Dissenting members of the Board voted for 
the refusal. They have thus allied themselves for practical 
purposes with the extreme educational conservatives, with the 
men who wish to see the education of children left entirely to 
the fancy of the parent. As Mr. Miatu has given the 
Government warning that the Dissenters are quite prepared 
to stand up before the Ministry and to say, “ We won’t have 
“ you,” this change of front may prove extremely convenient. 
An educational policy founded on the double cry of No com- 
pulsion! and No payments of fees! might unite extreme par- 
pa on either side who have hitherto been hopelessly kept 
asunder. 


It isnot often that we find ourselves agreeing with Mr. Peter 
Tartor. But his letter to the Secretary of the Education League 
so well expresses a truth which we have endeavoured to establish 
throughout the discussion connected with the Education Act, 
that we are delighted to find him on our side in the contro- 
versy. It is not wonderful that he has never been able to 
understand “ how schools could be termed unsectarian where 
“ Bible reading formed a portion of the instruction given,” forthe 
human intellect has never yet been able to explain it. But it 
is much to his credit that he recognises in “ the reading of the 
“ Bible (or any other book) without note or comment” only 
the “ poorest of evasions.” The Education League professes to 
share the first of Mr. Taytor’s views, though it is grossly in- 
consistent in the application of its own principles. Even the 
evasion justly condemned by Mr. Taytor does not get over 
the difficulty. Why is the Bible thus singled out tor reading 
in elementary schools except for some exceptional sacredness 
in its contents? But this exceptional sacredness belongs to it, 
taken as a whole, only in the eyes of Christians, It is just 
as much a violation of religious equality to make a non- 
Christian or a Jew contribute to the support of a school 
in which the New Testament is venerated as standing apart 
from all other books as it would be to make a Baptist or 
a Congregationalist contribute to the support of a school in 
which special authority is attributed to the Creeds or the 
Church Catechism. Lord RvsseEtt, indeed, can discern a 
distinction between teaching the doctrine of Curisr and 
teaching the doctrine of the Church of England or of the 
Church of Rome; but then Lord RussExt’s sagacity occa- 
sionally borders on the superhuman, It would be interesting 
to know whether Lord Auuervey was solemnly told, on reach- 
ing the age of fifteen, that, having in his infancy read the 
Bible, he might now at his choice follow the teaching of the 
Church of Rome or of any Protestant community he might 


prefer. A cartoon representing the father and son as the 
appeared at that critical moment would be an appropriate 
adornment for the hall of the Education League. 


THE MEMBER FOR CHELSEA. 


are by Act of Parliament two members 

Chelsea, and two were nominally returned at the lig 
election; but practically it may be said that Chelsea has 
at present only one member, with two votes. Sir H. Hoare 
has hitherto been content to merge his individuality in that of 
his more fluent colleague, and has faithfully said “ ditto” to 
the enlightened agitator whom philosophical Radicalism, in its 
latest stage, is disposed to welcome as the modern Burke, [t 
is not known to what extent Sir H. Hoare is prepared to 
adopt the revolutionary programme of Sir C. Dike; but the 
force of habit, the natural sympathy of a democratic Baronet, 
oppressed by hereditary honours, for a brother in affliction, 
and the appalling difficulty of having to provide and expregs 
opinions of his own, will probably influence his decision, 
Meanwhile the electors of Chelsea are becoming somewhat 
anxious to know what use is in future to be made of their 
delegated votes, and it is to Sir Cartes that they turn for an 
explanation. The conveners of the gathering in Kensington 
Vestry Hall committed an obvious blunder in attempting to 
limit the attendance at what purported to be a public meeting 
of electors to a select number of persons, who were to be ad- 
mitted by ticket. Any resolutions which might be passed by 
such a meeting could not fairly be regarded as an expression 
of the general sentiments of the constituency. Sir C. Dixe’s 
friends had an undoubted right to protest against the exclusive 
and one-sided character of the assembly, and to claim admission ; 
although it appears that at Leeds and Bolton the arrangements 
for his own meetings were of a precisely similar character. It 
does not follow, however, that those to whom admission was re- 
fused were entitled to force open the doors and to invade the hall 
in a violent manner. It appears that the promoters of the 
meeting were swamped by an ugly rush of excited Democrats, 
and the reporters intimate that an adequate idea of the dis- 
graceful tumult which ensued is not to be conveyed “ in the or- 
“ dinary terms descriptive of disorder.” The Chairman’s place 
was taken by Mr. Nuass, a plasterer, whose name is said to be 
not unknown “in connexion with agitations.” Several hours 
were spent in hooting, howling, scufiling, and fighting ; and in 
the end the roughs, by ejecting or frightening away all who 
disagreed with them, secured a hearing for one of their own 
orators, and setting aside a proposal to send a loyal address 
to the QuEEN, passed a Resolution adjourning the meeting 
till the 14th of January, when Sir C. Ditke promises to 
meet his constituents and to explain his views. ‘The temper 
and intentions of the men who forced themselves into the 
meeting were disclosed as soon as they had obtained 
admission. It is stated that “a strong body of men, appa- 
“rently of the building trades, arose in the body of the 
“ hall, and made a show of physical force against the possessors 
“ of the platform.” Immediately afterwards, “ a little episode 
“ occurred, which thenceforward became common during the 
“ continuance of the meeting.” This was the summary 
ejection of a gentleman on the platform, in obedience to 
cries of “Fetch him out!” from the mob. ‘The sport 
proved attractive, and “ the practice thus initiated was con- 
“ tinued at intervals.” The company, having been weeded 
of all obnoxious persons, settled down into compara- 
tive quiet and unanimity. Mr. Mason Jones, who 
declaimed violently against the conveners of the meeting, 
asserted that the man who could attack Sir C. Dike as Sir 
A. Stabe had attacked him in a speech at Taunton was 
capable of assassination, and suggested that Lord Cuetsea for 
a similar offence deserved to be horsewhipped. When the 
orator concluded his invective by demanding, “ Where are 
“ these men?” his audience appears to have been at no loss 
to conceive for what purpose their production was desired. 
This question, we are told, “ acted like a signal on the rougher 
“ portion of the crowd, and the gentlemen referred to were 
“ sought with many imprecations,” but happily they were not 
found. 


Mr. Joyes said very truly that Englishmen are not in the 
habit of condemning any one who has not been allowed an 
opportunity of defending himself; but he appeared to forget 
that Sir C. Ditke has already had more than one oppor- 
tunity of explaining his views. Sir Cuarves has declared 
that he had no intention of saying anything personally dis- 
respectful to the QueEN, and this assurance ought at once 
to be accepted. It is a wholesome and necessary rule that 
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" geference to the personal character of the sovereign should be 


avoided in political raya and the most sincere and 
genuine loyalty does not justify the breach of a wise con- 
vention. Sir C. Ditxe has, however, avowed himself in 
favour of a Republic, and it is as an opponent of the Monarchy 
and of the social order which it represents that the Inter- 
nationalists, the patriots of the “ Hole in the Wall,” and the 
roughs of Chelsea have enlisted under his banner. The 
electors of Chelsea who are satisfied with the existing Consti- 
tution have a right to remind him that the principles on 
which he was elected were not those which he now proclaims, 
It was not because he was supposed to be more advanced 
than Mr. Opcer that he was chosen in preference to that in- 
genuous agitator. It has not been forgotten that only last 
year Sir CHaRLEs appeared in the House of Commons in a 
Court suit—the ungraceful badge of what he now regards as 
an effete and degrading servitude—and seconded the loyal and 
humble address of that Assembly to the Crown. On the 
same occasion he professed to have the utmost personal con- 
fidence in the Ministry which he now accuses of having con- 
nived at a disgraceful malversation of public money. It is 
possible that Sir C. Divke’s present sentiments may not be 
disagreeable to a majority of his constituents, but it is certain 
either that he has since he was elected changed his views on a 
rather important and cardinal question, or that three years ago 
he did not take the electors fully into his confidence. It was 
intended at the meeting in the Vestry Hall that a Resolution 
should be passed, calling upon Sir Cuar.es, under these cir- 
cumstances, to resign his seat; but even if the Resolution had 
been carried, he would have been justified in disregarding such 
an application from a small fraction of his constituents. He has 
now deferred his visit to Chelsea until the middle of January, 
and in the interval there is time for his opinions to undergo 
another change. It is impossible that he can be in any doubt 
as to the choice which lies before him, for his present position 
is obviously untenable. He has gone far enough to estrange 
the respectable middle classes, but not far enough to satisty 
the eager revolutionists who are anxious for a change in the 
system of government only for the sake of a change in the 
relations between the possessing and non-possessing classes, 
to quote the newest jargon of the International. It is 
significant that at the Vestry Hall the cheers for the 
QuEEN were answered, as if in pointed antagonism, by 
cheers for Sir C. Ditke, while an attempt was made to 
drown “ Rule Britannia” in the chorus of the “ Marseillaise,” 
which failed, as the reporters explain, only because few 
of the roughs knew the tune, and none of them could recol- 
lect the words. The uneducated democracy is apparently 
more logical than the educated Baronet, and has had no difti- 
eulty in piecing together, into a simple and consistent syllo- 
gism, the disjointed observations of the Newcastle speech. 
Sir CuarLEs declares that his observations on the defects of the 
existing Constitution, on the scandalous extravagance and cor- 
ruption of the Monarchy, and on the advantages of a Republic 
pure and simple had no connexion with each other, and did 
not point to any conclusion in particular, unless perhaps it 
was the desirableness of effecting certain electoral reforms. 
But his revolutionary admirers flatter themselves that they 
know better than he does what he means, and have kindly 
dotted the i’s for him, as the French say. 


The meeting in the Vestry Hall may be regarded as a 
striking illustration of the characteristics of two dangerous 
parties at the present moment—the democrats who are 
ready to sweep away all obstacles by the exercise of physical 
force, and the respectable but imbecile people who imagine 
that they can exorcize the spirit of Revolution by mumbling 
denunciations of it in a quiet corner with locked doors. 
Mr. Nrass, the gentleman who is “known in connexion with 
“ agitations,” promised when he took the chair that the 
promoters of the meeting should have fair play; but it 
quickly appeared that they were to be permitted to listen to 
the invective of their opponents without being allowed to say 
anything for themselves. Sir C. Ditkn’s friends had a right 
to protest against a packed meeting of his opponents passing 
itself off as a public meeting of the general body of electors; 
but it was not necessary or permissible to invade the hall and 
eject those who had convened the meeting. The violence of 


the mob was inexcusable, but it evidently enjoyed with a 


special relish a triumph which had been obtained by physical 
superiority ; and one of the speakers assured the working-men 
of Chelsea that this was an occasion of which they might well 
be proud. There are unpleasant symptoms that this disor- 
derly spirit is not confined to the classes who represent the 
Bellevillites of London. On Thursday night a meeting, which 
had been called at Leeds to protest against the attacks of the 


Liberation Society on the Church, was broken up = riotous 
mob, while on the same night at Bolton Sir C. DILKE was 
himself assailed in a similar manner, and was compelled by 
a volley of stones to abridge his lecture. Violence, of course, 
breeds violence, and it is unfortunate that in one or two 
instances the conduct of the Government should have 
seemed to justify despotic and irregular modes of action. 
The Royal Warrant of last Session, and the appointment of 
Sir R. Cottier to the Judicial Committee in flagrant evasion 
of a recent Act, express Mr. GLapstone’s indifference to the 
means by which what he believes to be a good object is at- 
tained. The mob, which does not appreciate the subtleties 
and refinements of argument, has been taught the simple and 
essential lesson that the end justifies the means. On the 
other hand, the experience of this and similar gatherings justi- 
fies the contempt for artificial checks which General Peet once 
expressed in a forcible speech. Democratic excesses are not 
to be restrained by bits of pasteboard and select meetings of 
well-meaning people. It is time that it should be understood 
that the agitators must be met on their own ground, though it 
is not desirable that their violence should be imitated. If it 
is not true that a large metropolitan constituency is disposed 
to welcome radical changes in the Constitution, it should not 
be impossible to hold a public meeting at which the revo- 
lutionists should not have the best of it. It may be plausibly 
argued that it is not desirable to make too much of the 
Dirxes, Opcers, and Mason Joneses, and that the best way is 
to take as little notice of them as possible; but it is clear that, 
if there are to be meetings to protest against their foolish and 
pernicious doctrines, those who desire to protest should have 
the courage of their opinions, and it is also perhaps not un- 
reasonable to expect that the police should not be exclu- 
sively employed in protecting the partisans of revolution. 


WORK. 


HERE is a time for most men when work assumes to itself 
an aspect of pleasure and delight quite above any pleasure 
so called. For the greater part, indeed, of our life, work is hap- 
piness in disguise; we don’t know it for what it is, and, in fact, 
mistake it for something absolutely different. So long as cessation 
from work comes to us as an interlude, rest and play and leisure 
are the delights of life; but when once it is realized that work is 
over—when once, indeed, the mere doubt of being able to resume it 
crosses the mind—then work takes the form of the summum bonuiii. 
Of all past joys (we are not speaking of the affections), it is that 
which awakens the most exquisite regrets. The used-up laboure:, 
condemned to compulsory inaction, will not submit to the decree 
that his work is over, that the fields which he has so painfully 
trod must now be tilled and harvested by others, that his achin< 
bones may rest themselves henceforth in the chimney-corney. 
Aches and pains which can be kept under in work, and in the 
serenity wuich work brings, take possession of him mind and 
body when he has nothing to do, and induce a poignant regret. 
The crippled old bricklayer drags himself to the nearest hoard - 
ing, that the familiar tinkle ot the trowel may gladden his 
ears, and that he may recount to any one who will listen the 
many a long day’s work he has gone through, the buili- 
ings he has helped to raise, the achievements of his youth 
om manhood. It is his way of saying, with King Arthur, 
“TI have lived my life”; and moreover he now realizes the 
delight of earning wages, even in the process of earning them, 
as perhaps he never feltit before. The publican’s daughter, whose 
only share in her father’s calling has been its toil and moil and 
ceaseless bustle, languishing on her death-bed, looks back with 
longing, not on occasional holidays and junketings, but on the worl: 
of every day. How she was always on her feet, always runnin: 
up and down in ceaseless activity, how tired she was at night, 
“and how I slept—oh, how I slept!” There are people, of 
course, who have never worked with a will; these don’t regret 
work when they have by any means shuffled out of the yoke. But 
we find that work once fairly buckled to, once accepted as a Guty 
not to be shirked, becomes the most familiar of all necessities, anc 
creates, when the last stroke is done,a hankering and yearniny 
which the loss of no sport or pleasure can equal in pathos. 

But people who speculate upon work and what constitutes it 
are not the people who have their work in life marked out for 
them. The labouring man has no difficulty—nor have we any difli- 
culty for him—in deciding what has been his work, what his 
play, and in the retrospect determining in which of the two he ha: 

ad the larger share of happiness. ith those who have som. 
option in the passing of their time it is not so easy to define what 
work is. Nobody can be said to have worked hard who has 
not used his powers to the best purpose allowed him by cii- 
cumstances; who has substituted an easy task for the harder one 
that demanded his energies. We are none of us so disposed tv 
be busy on a relatively easy task as when what is really 
laborious claims us. Then is the time to write the letters that 
have been long on hand, to set accumulated or tangied dis- 
order straight, to dig and delve, to read up the news in which we 
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ave beltindhand, to look into our accounts—all things that ought 
to be done. But the real duty lurks in ambush the while, de- 
—,_ we labour of all sense of merit and satisfaction; we hav 

, busy, strenuous even, but we have not worked in| 
the true sense of the word, for we have been shirking. True 
work .is effort and tension in the business which has the 
prierity of claim. With most men this first claim is simply 
tlre means of i for themselves and those dependent on 
tiem, We will not dignify by the name of work any occu-. 
petion which neglects this Poor Southey worked 
all his. life at what he felt to uneongenial labour—labour | 
beneath his powers; we do not say that it was so. Coleridge | 
was aot writhheld by this consideration from applying his mind to | 
what suited him best; he was not obliged to leave anything 
undone because the necessities of a family compelled him to employ 
histime on what paid; and he got the reputation of a a , 
Kat Southey was a worker, and Coleridge was not. Locke recog~ 
nives:the pursuitof truth as part of a gentleman’s diversion. Unless: 
thére:be:some ulterior aim—uniess a task is recognised and a pur- | 
péseact before the mud—it is a diversionand no more. Thinking. 
may be treated only as.a pleasure, like fox-hunting or gaming, in 
which were familiar with examples of men working their hardest. 
Wut we do not call a man who is laborious only in his pleasures a 
hard worker. Yet thinking is the highest work; the only work, 
weemay say, for gifted minds with leisure and opportunity for it. 
Nar do we willingly give the respectable title of workers to’ 
tiiose-who meddle with many matters, who have many irons in 
the ‘fire. They are too conspicuously busy because they like it, not; 
from any: osllent call or necessity. Such is the man, as Dryden 


iying against his quiet all he can 
For the fine notion of a busy man ; 
And what is that at best but ene whose mind 
Is made to tire himself and all mankind ? 


Real workers are the benefactors, not the disturbers, of their race ; 
work is.a quieting influence. 

Asin all Utopias men work at what they do best, it is the 
feature of tyrannies to put the work of those subject to them out. 
of joint; to exact drudgery from a lower class, and to deprive the 
higher, whether socially or intellectually, of the work most con- 
yenial tothem. The compulsory idleness to which it has condemned 
its. nobles is one of the great grievances against the Papal Court. 
Ic‘has had no remorse in reducing them to a lower scale of 
oceupation than their wealth and position fit them for. And as 
with blood and lineage, so it is with intellectual greatness. “No. 
wise man,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ will hire a general to cut: 
weedior make hay with a sceptre”; but there are cases where; 
pewer, instigated by a refined malice, will put sceptres to. 
ignuble uses ; and then, even if the seeptre makes hay indifferently, , 
with no aptitude for the work, yet it must rank with the workers, 
sines its lawful sphere and sway are denied it. ‘Io many persons 
the work assigned to them is just of the sort that the sym- 
bels-ef rule is unfit for—a casual haphazard sort of work. 
You never know exactly what they are doing, yet they are per- 
forming a very important function in the world’s economy, and 
woul be more missed than oor | a showy labourer. Mrs. 
(iaskell, in her Cranford, has a le old maid busy all her life 
with this sort of occupation. “I did all I could to set Deborah 
at diberty”’ (the Deborah who indited letters for her father even 
to the: Bishop, and who would have liked to marry an archdeacon 
that she might write his charges), “for I knew I was good for 
little; and that my best work in the world was to do odd jobs 
avtietly, and to set others at liberty.” 

Workers are naturally jealous of more ~going pretenders. 
Ndbody who works hard is willing to. suppose that success can be 
péititing as such as might’ be expec one who painted for 
amugement, and laid his work aside when it cipal te amuse, 
Tliose who are determined to excel must go to their work, 
whether willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and night; and_ will 
tind it.to be no play,, but on the contrary very hard labour. None, 
in fact, but hard workers are competent to judge what is work 
awd what is not. A great many people think easy reading easy 
wilting ; they fancy that the scene that amuses them must have 
coab the author no pains, and was struck off when the real 
work of his day, if he had any, was over. Every has its own 
ideas. of what constitutes work and idleness respectively. In our 
day;.science gets the credit of taxing the brain most severely, of 
keeping up the strain which constitutes labour at its maximum of 
effect. But Dr. Johnson could not see the difference between 
seience—feeling its way yet in leading strings—and idleness 
preper, and declared— 

Among those whom I never could persuade to rank themselves as idlers, 
aad avho speak with indignation of my and nocturnal 
rewmiiles, one passes the day in catching spiders, that he may count their 
eyes with a microscope ; another erects his bead and exhibits the dust of a 
masigoli separated trom the flower with a dexterity worthy of Leuwenhoeck 
Some turn the wheel.of electricity, some suspend rings to a load- 
stene,,and. find. that what they did:yesterday they can do again to-day. 
Seme register the changes of the wind, and die fully convinced that the wind 
is@tamgeable. There are men yet more profound, who have heard that two 

ave mingled ; them, produce 

‘Work of the first order should be judged rather by the fixit 
endiintensity of effort displayed, obedience to the calls 
upon it, than by mere continuity. That is, aman may be 6 great 


gaming-table; the men who work, though 


traditional,” w 


worker, and yet indulge in long intervals of absolute leisure; for 
people who have really used what mind they have sedulously ang 
unrelaxingly for hours together,are unwilling that such.work should 


give place to businessof a meaner kind. The power of work is ong 


of the greatest, distinctions between exceptional and commonplace 
faculties. W.S. Landor’s fiery nature was capable of great feats ;— 
“T have finished Count Julian,” he says; “it cannot:be well d 
written with such amazing rapidity. In forty hours Ihave done 
a thousand lines; when my fingers are fairly well again I shal) 
transcribe the whole for you, that the eye may take it all in at g 
time. I ought to have it aeted as an indemnity for the sleeve of 
anew coat, which it has actually made threadbare.” And the ming 
was at the stretch all the time; for, as Southey says, with un- 
accustomed oe “ Your manner involves so much thought 
(excess of meaning being its fault), that the same number of lines 
must cost thrice as much expense of passion and of the reasoning 
faculty to as it would to me.” 

Mr. Trollope—in the matter of work a great example (has 
he not somewhere said that his ideal of happiness is to 
wake every morning with twice as much work before him ag 
he can possibly get through ?) has interpolated a disquisition on 
our subject in a recent novel. He divides men into five classes, 


‘The idle, to whom .dleness, though ruinous, is delightful; the 


savagely industrious, greedy of work, “almost wallowing in it,” 
ahe'ae to it as the Gvemiand to his bottle, the gambler to tis 
they hate it, from 
conscience and the conviction that idleness will not suit them; 
the men who like the idea of work, though deficient in vigour for 
anything out of the way, but who eam their bread in routine 
tasks, constrained by the healthy efforts needful for subsistence; 
and, beyond all these, a fifth class of ambitious men, wanting in 
fibre, to whom he assigns an almost Dantean doom—an agon 
protracted for years—always intending, never performing; self- 
accusing, through every wakeful and almost through every sleeping 
hour. “There is no peace, no happiness, to such men.” Sir 
Thomas Underwood, who is such a man, is one who could onl 
have been drawn by a worker whom nature has put far pen 
from similar miseries. 

Work thus regarded is strength rather than virtue. Ind is 
a merit because it is mostly the result of habit and principle rat 
than of positive inclination, Some few men could not be idle 


‘if they wouid ; some others are tired out by laziness, and take up 


work forachange. But we respect work inmen because it — 
eflort, resistance to some counter dissuading influence whi 
fascinates because we are human. 


DIVINE RIGHT. 


DVERTISEMENTS for curates or curacies are occasionally 

to be seen in which the advertiser announces that his prin- 
a8 are those of the Guardian, or the Record, or the 

wmes, or one of the many other organs of religious opinion. It 

has always struck us as rather an odd way of indicating one’s 


‘faith, but for practical purposes it may perhaps be sufficiently in- 


telligible. A High Church rector will be s the trouble of 
entering into preliminary negotiations with a. rdite aspirant to 
a curacy, and no Evangelical seeker for a “sphere of usefulness” 
will run his head against the brick wall of an incumbent who 
makes the Church Times the touchstone of his.creed. If, however, 
the same use were made of the lucubrations of the leading journal, 
it would require a very nice distinction to understand how the test 
was to be applied. The man whose religious, or historical, or 
political opinions were stated to be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Ztmes would be.a very curious subject of specula- 
tion indeed. It would probably be found 'indispensable to specify, 
not only what year’s, but what week’s, file:af.the Times was to be 
ransacked in order to gain an insight into his intellectual condition ; 
and even sowe are not at all clear that any very satisfactory result 
would be arrived at. Perhaps on many historical questions, as, for in- 
stance, on the character and designation of the medisval “ German 
— a.consistent divergence of view from ordinary authorities 
might be fairly assumed. But on most subjects the advertiser's 
seeming variations of sentiment would be hopelessly baffling, 
while some of his theories would rise into what Lord Lytton 
would call “the Insoluble.” Such at least was the impression 
forced on our mind the other day by the summing up of the 
Paris Correspondent on the chances of a fusion between the 
Bourbon and Orleans branches of the French Reyal Family. The 
little difficulty, which appears hitherto to lhawe been found in- 
superable, about the elder branch insisting on hereditary divine 
right, the younger on popular election,.as the basis of their 
claims, he. treated as a cobweb which might be brushed away 
with a wave of the hand. In fact, he considered the two views 
to: he at hottom identical, and his reason for so tliinking is con- 
veyed in the following oracular utterance :—“ Lhe question here 
is only one of traditional right, and no sensible person can imagine 
that the divine will would so contradict itself as to tolerate 
changes of dynasty if it had invested them with an inviolate 
and divine character.” We presume: “ them ” means the 
ties, and not, as the grammar of the sentence. requires it to 
mean, the changes; but even with this.correction the sentence 
is sufficiently paves No doubt the question “is. only one of 
ich apparently means heredi “right” But as 
the very point at issue is precisely whether hereditary right 
has or has not a divine character and sanction, we hardly se 
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how that simplifies matters, But then the oracle | to .ob- 
gerve, “ No sensible person ean imaginethat the divine will would 
go contradict itself as:to tolerate changes of dynasty,” if the rights 
of the dynasty were divine. In other-words, no sensible person ean 
hold the theory of hereditary divine right, which is the precise 
theory which the @ount of Chambord and his friends do hold. 
Weare not, however, so much eoucerned heve with the Correspond- 
ent’s application of his statement.es with the statement itself, and 
the alleged ofit. As tothe first point, itamight be sufficient 
to.observe many persons by nomeans devoid of good sense 
have believed im divine right, though we are far from saying that 
they gave any particular evidence of their good sense by believing it. 
But why should a Times’ Correspondent trouble himself with his- 
tory? Whatis so very odd is.his logic. No institution can have 
adivine sanction whieh-the divine-will ever suffers to be abrogated 
orchanged. Yet, if-we may credit the Old ‘l'estament—and many 
sensible persons” do imagine it to be true—the Hebrew theocracy 
had a divine sanction. of the most solemn.and emphatic kind, and 
yet it was suffered by the divine will to be intoa monarchy; 
and that monarchy, which.in its turn was divinely sanctioned, 
was, in direct. defiance of the Divine command, suffered to be split 
up into two separate and often hostile dynasties. Or, if we pass 
from civil to religious institutions, the Levitical Law, with its | 
ritual and priesthood, was certainly, ‘according to the same | 
authority, “invested with a divine ¢haracter,” while it has as cer-_ 
tainly been superseded by another ritual and priesthood which 
many = sensible Christians believe to have a similar sanction 
now. Perhaps it will be said that believersm the Pope or the 
“ Apostolical Succession” hold that the divinely orduined hier- 
archy will continue to the end of the world ; but that is because 
they believe the Papaey or the Episcopate, as the case may be, to 
be essential to the being of the Church which has a divine pro-. 
mise of perpetuity. On the whole, the assertion that no sensible 
person ean imagine any system to be divine whieh Providence has 
suffered to be changed, is about equally perplexing whether 
pestent as a logical argument or as a deduction from historical 


But whet, after all, is this doctrine which its ments describe 
asthe right divine of kings te govern wrong,” while yet it has 
80 profoundly influenced some of the noblest minds, and found 
so many zealous champious eager to seal their devotion with 
their blood? In one sense, of course, every theist must hold the 
divine right of all legitimate governments. ‘When St. Paulisays 
that “the powers that be are:ordained of God,” he asserts what is 
as obvious as that the powers of mature:are controlled by God—if 
there be any God-atiall, Butaf Nero did not ‘bear the sword in 
vain,” it was clearly not trom hereditary descent or sacramental 
unetion that he deved his power to wield #t. Yet these have 
been favourite texts with the: advocates of right divine in the 
narrower sense of the words. And, as aright inherent in a par- 
tieular person or a-particulgr family, the-claim has usually been 
based on hereditary descent, or on some mystic efficacy residing 
in the. ceremony of coronation, whence 

not all the waters of the rude sea 
‘Can wash the balm, from an anointed’ 


We have even heard of a Tory prottar in our own days, who 
was also a “ Ritualist,” describing that ceremony as equally 
sacred with “Conlirmation and other lesser sacraments of the 
Church.” The belief in the divine right of particular families 
is probably not elder'than the Stuarts, and much to de 
with the strong charm they-exerciaed ever those who 
were brought into. contact with them; which again may avoount 
for the mysterious power of touching for the “ King’s Evil” 
being said to have passed away with that dynasty. There is 
ne trace of the theory in Hooker, and it is y consistent 
with that appeal to the poeple to approve the choice of a 
monarch which is to be found in the old Bnglish forms of 
coronation. But we detect signs of it. im anvelaborate sermon of 
Bishop Audrewes’s on the text. Per Me Regas regnant, which is a 
@urious study on other accounts also asa specimen of the pulpit 
oratory of the day. Each word ef the font the, 
little.essay quite long for an ordinary sermon, while. the 
whole is brought to bear with accumulating force on the conelu- 
sion finally arrived at. It is through God, and not through any 
human delegation or compaet, that kings derive their sovereignty ; 
the word Me suggests a dissertation qn the nature and attributes 
of the Godhead, of which that sovereignty is at once a derivation 
anda symbol; we learn, under the bead of Regas, that kings 


ave something wholly different in kind from iamy other civil 
functionaries; the whole argument is clenehed by the fimal 
that they retyx, in that semse of the word, of course 
for wo other was then dveamt of—whieh makes reign equivalent 
to govera. Eloolier,.as we saiil before, though a simenuous up- 
holder of authority, is content to take somewhat Jower ground. 
He speaks of kings a being “‘ first instituted ‘by agreement, and 
Comprsilion mate with them over whom they reign,” and of 

ir power as lanited by. the “ articles of compavt between them,” 
whether mnde at the beginning or afterwards expressly or tacitly 
conceded ‘by valuntary consent. But. he néourthalaes maintains 
that the bouy politic may not, without their consext, “withdraw in 
while or in part the influence of dominion” it has once conceded 
to them. Lurke’s statement of the case is not very different. 
He, ton, diseusses the question “whether, after the .people have 
distarvol themselves of their original power by an habitual 


delegation, no occasion can possibly oceur which may justify the 


of it.” ‘And while he says that.the question, thes 


‘resumption 
‘broadly stated, is diffieult to answer in the abstract, his praetival 


reply is quite as stringent as Hooker’s:—“ 1 am sagisfied that no 
occasion can justify such a resumption which would not 
authorise a dispensation with any ether moral duty, perhaps wi 
‘all of them together.” And he especially protests, with the recent 
example of the French Revelution before his’ eyes, against the 
assumed right of a majority to change the government at their 
pleasure. Both these wwitess therefore base the absolute duty of 
submission on the theory of an original compaat, which one party 
thas no right to breuk without:the consent-of the other. But the 
question might evidently be.asked, on this hypothesis, what.is to 
be done if the king breaks his the 
powers originally accorded to ‘him ? hep Eforsley forestulls 
such an objection by: denying the hypothesis altogether. “This 
inciple-of subjection,” he says, “is not thet principle of common 
onesty which binds a man-tohis own ments, mueh less 
that principle of political honesty whieh the child to ‘the 
encestors’ eng nt; but. epnscientious submission to the will 
of God.” ‘This of course will cover the case of Nero—and 
Horsley was preaching on Rom. xiii. i—but it equally involves 
subnission to any de facto Government, whether Monarchical or 
Republican. Bishop Sandesson, one of the few casuists the 
Church of England has produeed, endeavours to get nearer the 
root of the matter in his seventh Prelection, De Obligatione Lagum, 
where he lays down, first, “ presidendi in repablica potestatem 
+ + . @b ipso Deo esse, solo et immediaté, nulatenus autem 
@ populo” ; and, secondly, “ dominationem politicam ab initie yon 
nisi patrise potestatis propaginem fuisse,” which implies the rule 
of a single monarch. And -henee he sums up:— in conferendi 
regia potestate nullas fuisse, nec quidem esse potuisse, » 
partes, certocertius est.” Royalty, therefore, is the divinely ordained 
torm of civil government, finding its prototype in the family ; 
and the fact of a particular person or dynasty having at- 
tained to sovereignty, “‘quocunque tandem modo ad eam per- 
veniatur,” marks them out as-holding that sovereignty from God. 
On the other hand, Burke, whoalso of course believes that allpower 
is from God, is content tosay that “ He willed the State,”  with- 
out asserting or denying the divine claim of any particular form of 
government. “The sovereignty of the people,” he ‘says, ‘is a 
position not denied by him, nor worth denying or assenting to.” 
It has been reserved for our own day to witness a form of 
political fanaticism at least,asyirrational as the extremest doetsines 
of the Caroline divines, theugh of an exactly opposite. com- 
lexion. The divine right.of the Republic, whether the peeple 
ike it or not, is-as absolute a truth for M. Gambetta .as was 
the divine right of kings for Strafford or Laud; yet it is 
difficult to discover even a shadow of plausible pretext for so 
a view. The “sovereign j 
tate 


argument so: unmanageable that they changed “Thy kingdom 
come” into “'Ehy Commonwealth in the 
while the fimt Freneh Revolutionists di with Scripture 
altogether. Nor can one.see any reason in the eternal ‘fitness of 
things why an exclusive hale of divinity should hedge about 
Republican form of government. Still we are not quite pre 

to aay that “no sensible person can imagine” that such is the 
divine will, though the fact of republics age Agron new been 
changed into mouarchies—to say nothing of the chances of such 
an event occurring in France in our own day—would aries 
of M. Gambetta’s claim to rationality on the principles of the 
Times’ Correspondent. 


FN, SICKNESS. 


[= not heing heliday-making throughout, ave have to allow 
for the bad half-howrs that mast come to us, and) ifwe.are 
wise, we make provision te pass: them with as little anaoyame as 
possible. Aud of all the bed balf-hours to which we are destined, 
those to be spent in sickness:need the greatest amount of care to 
render them endurable. ‘Without going to the length of 
Miehelet’s favourite theory, which sees im every womgn nothing 
but an invalid move.or less geverely atilicted according to indiviklunl 
temperament, but. always under the influence of) diseased nerves 
and. controlled by siclily fancies, there is no: doubt that women 
suffer very much more than men; while their patience yader 
physical ailments is one of the traditionary.graces with which 
they ave credited. Where men fume and feet at the intermaption 
to their lives brought about bya fit of calculating auxi- 
ously the less they are sustaining during the forced inaction uf 
their convalescence, women submit resignedly, and make the 
of the inevitable. With that clear. sense of fate characteristic of 
them, they do not fight.against the evil which they lmewilas: to 
be borne, but wisely try to lighten it by such wiles and orts:asiare 


| open to them, and set themselves to adorn the cross they must 


i 


| 
: assemble in one place, must inevitably delegate the exercige of -E 
sovereignty to some persan or persons, if there is to he. any 
| government at all; and it is hard to.see why they should not have 2 
the right of delegating it to.a King as well as to a President or a { 
Parliament, if they prefer to do so, The theory of a special t 
divinity in the monarchical ferm of government ean at -Jeast 
| make aut some sort of gase for itself frem Scripture and Sa 
) froma reason, and has a very considerable prestige in its fayour. Bes 
The Republicans of Cxomwell’s time found the Soriptural 
| 
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endure. One thing indeed makes invalidism less terrible to them 
than to men, and that is their ability to perform their home 
duties, if not ~~ as efficiently as when they are up and about, yet 
well enough for all practical purposes in the conduct of the family. 
The woman who gives her mind to it can keep her house in 
smooth working by dictation from her sick couch; and 
what she cannot actively overlook she can arrange. So far this 
removes the main cause of irritation with which the man must 
battle in the best way he can, when his business comes to a stand- 
still or is given up into the hands of but a makeshift kind of sub- 
stitute taken at the best, while he is laid on his back undergoin 
many things from doctors for the good of science and the fin 
settling of doubtful pathological points. 

Another reason why women are more patient than men durin; 
sickness is that they can amuse themselves better. One gets tire 
of reading all day long with the aching eyes and weary brain of 
weakness; yet how few things a man can do to amuse himself 
without too great effort, and without being dependent on others! 
But women have a thousand pretty little devices for whiling awa: 
the heavy hours. They can vary their finger work almost infi- 
nitely, and find real pleasure in a “new stitch” ora stripe of a 
different colour. In the contempt in which needlework in all its 
forms is held by the advanced class of women, its use during the 
period of convalescence, and how it helps the lagging time as no- 
thing else can, is forgotten. Yet it isno bad he oe. to remember 
that the day of sickness will probably come some time; and to 
lay in stores of potential interest and cheerfulness against that 
day is a not unworthy use of power. Certain it is that this greater 
diversity of small, unexciting, and unfatiguing occupations enables 
women to bear a tedious illness with comparative patience, and helps 
to keep them more cheerful than men. But when the time shall have 
come for the perfect development of the androgynous creature who 
is as yet only in the pupal state of her existence, women will have 
lost these two great ig Workers outside the home like their 
husbands and brothers, like them they will fume and fret when 
they are prevented from following their bread-winning avocations ; 
calculations of the actual money loss they are sustaining comin 
in to aggravate their bodily pains. And, as the needle is looke 
on as one of the many symbols of feminine degradation, in the 
good time coming there will be none of that pretty trifling with 
silks and ribbons which may be very absurd by the side of im- 
portant work, but which is invaluable as an invalid’s — 
consequently, what with the anguish of knowing that her pro- 
fession is neglected, and what with the unenlivened tedium of 
her days, sickness will be a formidable thing to women of the 
androgynous type; and to the men belonging to them. 

in, care and tact are required to rob sickness of its more 
painful features, and to render it at the least not too distressing to 
the home companions. A real woman, with her instincts properly 
developed—among them the instinct of admiration—knows how 
to render even invalidism beautiful; and, indeed, with her power 
of improving occasions, she is never more charming than as 
an invalid or convalescent. There is a certain refined beauty 
about her more seductive than the robuster bloom of health. 
Her whole being seems purified. The coarser elements of humanity 
are obscured, passions are at rest, and all those fretful, anxious 
strivings which probably afflict her when in the full swing of 
society are put away as if they had never been. She is forced to 
let life glide, and her own mind follows the course of the quieter 
flow. Then she knows how to make herself bewitching by the 
art which is not artifice so much as the highest point to which 
her natural excellences can be brought. If the radiance of health 
has gone, she has the sweeter, subtler loveliness of fragility ; if 
her diamonds are laid aside, and all that glory of dress which 
does so much for women, the long, loose folds of falling drapery, 
with their antique grace, perhaps suit her better, and the fresh 
flowers on her table may be more suggestive and delightful than 
ificial ones in her hair. Many a drifting husband has been 
brought back to his first enthusiasm by the illness of a wife who 
knows how to turn evil things into good, and to extract a charm 
even out of suffering. It is a turn of the kaleidoscope; a re- 
combination of the same elements, but in a new pattern and with 
fresh loveliness; whereas the androgynous woman, with her 
business worries, and her honest, if impolitic, self-surrender to 
hideous flannel wraps and all the uglinesses of a sick-room crudely 
pronounced, adds a terror to disease which —- would have 
quenched his waning love for ever. For the androgynous 
woman — every approach to coquetry, as she despises 
all the other insignia of feminine servitude. It is not part 
ef her life’s duties to make herself _— to men, and 
they must take her as they find her. here the true woman 
«ontrives @ beauty and creates a grace out of her very misfortune, 
the an ous holds to the doctrine of spades, and the value of 
the unvarnished truth; where the one gives a little thought to the 
most becoming colour of her ribbon or the best arrangement of 
her draperies, the other pushes the tangled locks off her face any- 
how, and makes he an amorphous bundle of brown and 
lemon colour. Her sole wish is to get the bad time over. How it 
would be best got over does not trouble her, and to beautify the 
inherently unlovely is beyond her skill to compass. Hence her 
hours of sickness go by in anxious idle fretting; while the true 
woman finds work to do that enlivens their monotony, 
and in the continuance of her home duties loses the galling 
sense of loss from which the other suffers. 

In sickness, too, who but women can nurse? Men make ~_ 

nurses enough out in the bush, where nothing better can be had ; 


and a Californian “ pardner” is tender enough in his uncouth way 
to his mate stricken down with fever in the shanty, when he 
comes in at meal times and administers quinine and brick tea with 
horny hands begrimed with mud. But this is not nursing in the 
woman's sense. To be sure the strength of men makes them often 
of value about an invalid. They can lift and carry as women 
cannot, and the want of a few nights’ sleep does not make them 
hysterical, Still they are nowhere as nurses, compared with 
women; and the best of them are not up to the thoughtful 
cares and pleasant attentions which, as medical men know, are 
half the battle in recovery. And this is work which suits 
women. It appeals to their love of power and tenderness com. 
bined, and gratifies the maternal instinct of protection and self- 
sacrifice, while it pleasantly reverses the usual order of thi 
and gives Samson, blind and bound, into their hands. The bread. 
winning wife knows nothing of all this. To her sickness in her 
household would be only a degree less destructive than her own 
disablement, if she were called on to nurse. She would not be 
able to leave her pills or parchments for such unremunerative em- 
pase as soothing her children’s feverish hours or helping her 

usband over his, She would calculate, naturally enough, the 
difference of cost between hired ~_ and her own earnings; and 
economy as well as inclination would decide the question. But 
the poor fellow left all day long to the questionable services of a 
hired nurse, or to the clumsy honesty of some domestic Phyllis less 
deft than faithful, would be a gainer by his wife’s presence—grant- 
ing that she was a real woman, and not an androgyne—even if he 
lost the small addition to their income which her work might bri 
in; as he would rather, when he came home from his work to her 
sick bed, find her patient and cheerful, making the best of things 
from the woman’s point of view and with the woman's power of 
adaptation, than be met with anxious queries as to the progress of 
business, with doubts, fears, perplexities, the office dragged into 
the sick room, and unnecessary annoyance added to unavoidable 
pain. 

There is a certain kind of woman, sweet always, who yet shows 
best when she is invalided. Cleared for a while from the social 
tangles which perplex and distress the sensitive, she is as if 
floated into a quiet corner, where she has time to think, and leisure 
to be her true self undisturbed ; where she is able, too, to give 
more to her friends, if less to the world at large. And she is 
always to be found. The invalid-couch is the rallying point of 
the household, and even the little children learn to regard it as 
a aww of privilege dearer than the stately drawing-room of 
ordinary times. er friends drop in, sure to find her at home 
and pleased at their coming ; and her afternoon teas with her half- 
dozen chosen intimates have a character of her own, sesthetic and 
delightful; partly owing to the quiet and subdued tone that must 
perforce pervade them, partly to the unselfishness that reigns on 
all sides. Every one exerts himself to bring her things that may 
amuse her, and she is loaded with presents of a graceful kind— 
new books, early fruit, and a wealth of flowers to which even her 
poorest friend adds his bunch of violets, if nothing else. She is 
the precious child of her circle, and but for her innate sweetness 
would run a risk of being the spoilt one. Clever men come 
and talk to her, giving her cause of thought, and knowledge to 
remember and be made glad Ly for all time ; her lady friends keep her 
abreast of the outside doings of the world and their own i 
coteries, contributing the dramatic element so dear to the feminine 
mind ; every one tells her cheerful things, but no one brings her 
horrors, or disturbs the frail grace of her repose with petty jealousies 
and tempers. Her atmosphere is pure and serene, and the dainty 
loveliness of her surroundings lends its charm to the rest. To her 
husband she is even more beautiful than in the early days; and all 
men feel for her that chivalrous kind of tenderness and ho 
which the true woman alone excites. The womanly invalid, gentle, 
cheerful, full of interest for others, active in mind if prostrate in 
body, sympathetic and patient, is for the time the queen of her circle, 
loved and ministered to by all; and when she goes to Cannes or 
San Remo to escape the cruelty of the English winter, she carries 
with her a freight of wishes and regrets, and leaves a blank 
which nothing can fill up until she returns with the summer roses 
to take her place once more as the popular woman of her 
society. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION MANIA. 


—_ Technical fanatics show no signs of discouragement. 
They return to the charge again and again, with as much 
vigour as if theirs were really a winning cause. We have received 
a volume on Technical Education by a certain Dr. John Mill, who 
writes from an office somewhere near St. James’s Park, whence, as 
secretary, he promotes yn of a “National University for 
Industrial and Technical Education”; and who informs us 

he is author of “two orations” on the same subject. If we 
are not mistaken, the first person who started this theory of 
universal Technical Education was Mr. Scott Russell, a gentle- 
man to whom even Dr. John Mill, though the secretary of the 
“ proposed National University,” and the “author of two 
orations,” very properly and gracefully yields the palm, as the 
prince of projectors. The great political mare’s-nest of 1871, 
with its heterogeneous brood of aristocrats and artisans, was not the 
first of Mr. t Russell’s wonderful discoveries. Just 9 
in 1871 he was inspired by a souvenir of the late Prince 
Consort—in whose innocent name as niany atrocities are ROW? 
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adays perpetrated as ever were committed in that of liberty— 
to try to bring certain | ae together to build an edifice 
on @ vague quicksand of revolution and water, so in 1869 
he had been profoundly touched by a conviction that we were 
on the verge of losing our national supremacy in commerce; 
and therefore he published a book, in which he advocated, as 
a cure for this national decay, and as a means of commercial re- 


eration, & m of Technical Colleges and Schools, — 
a Technical University. The object of Mr. Scott Russell’s 
his Technical Colleges; the 


echnical Schools was to ooo for 
object of his Technical Colleges was to prepare for his Technical 
University; and the object of his Technical University was to 

repare men for all actual and possible professions in Great Britain. 
All this was to be done at the public expense. Just as, accordin 
to Mr. Scott Russell, the existing Universities of Oxford an 
Cambridge give, by means of their endowments, special prepara- 
tion for the professions of the divine, the doctor, and the lawyer— 
a view of their functions which will be a little novel, we fancy, to 
most unde uates and tutors of Oxford and Cambridge—so it 
was desirable that there should be a regular hierarchy of Tech- 
nical institutions, culminating in a great Technical University, 
which should provide at the public expense special instruction in 
the best way of discharging the functions of the particular busi- 
ness which each man intends to follow. There were to be, for 
England, a thousand local Technical Schools coming just above 
the ordinary elementary schools of the country, fifteen local Tech- 
nical Colleges, and a central Technical University, all maintained 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with or without aid from the 
Overseers of the Poor. The main part of Mr. Scott Russell’s book 
was taken up with a description of the details of the work he pro- 

for his great Technical University, and on this he lavished 
the most fertile care. At this institution there were to be 
“professorships of the best way of dealing with matter under 
the peculiar conditions of the destiny in life of each 
pupil”; and so exhaustive was the catalogue of profes- 
sions, —— employments, and other destinies for which 
special Technical instruction at the University would be re- 
quired, that it even included that of “men of leisure, who 
may not propose to become members of professions, but who 
hope to apply their knowledge to the Advancement of Human 
Society.” e confess that, in 186g, when this project was first 
broached by Mr. Scott Russell, we were a little dazzled by the 
novelty of this conception. We could not rise to the height of 
his imagination. We were unable to picture to ourselves a Pro- 
fessor of Advancement of Human Society teaching technically to 
a class of young Human Society Advancers the best way of fulfill- 
ing their beneficent destiny. But, since the publication of the 
calobeated Seven Points, we begin to think there is perhaps one 
man in England competent to fill that august chair. 

In Dr. John Mill’s Industrial and Technical Education we have 
a natural, though very inferior, sequel to Mr. Scott Russell’s work. 
As Mr. Scott Russell described in his work what would have to 
be taught in the Technical University, so Dr. John Mill endeavours 
in this book to describe what should be taught in the Technical 
Schools which are to stand at the bottom of the hierarchy. But 
he is heavy, and pedantic, and altogether sadly lacks the genius of 
the great originator. He too, like Mr. Scott Russell, seeks to 
throw over his works the patronage of Royalty; but in so tho- 
roughly legitimate and unpretending a manner that even Sir Charles 
Dilke or Mr. Odger himself could hardly take exception to it. 
He prefaces his work with quotations from the dicta of four autho- 
tities, each of which authorities has uttered something which may be 
construed as supporting his project. The four persons to whom 
Dr. John Mill attributes an ipse divit ow Technical Education 
are one M. Gaumont, the late Mr. Charles Dickens, Humboldt, 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Probably some of our readers 
are so much behindhand in this matter of Technical Education, 
that they are not even aware who are the authorities on the sub- 
ject. In that case they will know, and perhaps care, nothing 
about Gaumont, but will be surprised and interested to learn that 
Dickens, Humboldt, and our own Prince of Wales are in the fore 
front. It appears that the Prince once uttered, casually or 
otherwise—for we are not told how or when—a technically 
educational observation. It was an observation with an acros- 
tical sound about it that is captivating to the ear; and was 
as follows:—“I think it has been shown that instruction ma 
be so given as to enable earning and learning to go hand in han 
together.” We are not aware that His Royal Highness ever com- 
mitted this pithy little technical remark to writing; and we 
tremble to think what might have happened to it if it had fallen 
on unappreciative ears. Happily, it was otherwise ordained. Dr, 
John Mill caught it up, treasured it, and has embalmed it in the 
shrine of his work on Technical Schools, in his pamphlets, and 
doubtless also in his “two orations.” We congratulate South 
Kensington on the rise of a new educational authority in the Royal 
Family. Some people were beginning to think that the lmte 
Prince Consort was almost played out, and that not much more 
could be made of him even in the veteran hands of Cole C.B. 
But they did not know the resources of Science and Art. Uno 
avulso, non deficit alter. ‘The supply is practically unlimited. 

_The form into which Dr. John Mill has thought proper to throw 
his work is one which all writers know to be one of the most diffi- 
cult that can be selected. Few authors are successful in dialogue, 
and Dr. John Mill is not one of them. A certain person 
named Arthur discourses didactically with his sister Kate, in the 
Presence of a lay figure named Aunt Rachel. These characters 


are apparently more or less allegorical. Arthur represents the 
9, owe ilanthropist of the school of Mr. Scott Russell and 
Dr. John Mill, whose mission it is to h the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Technical Education. Kate is the unenlightened but 
zealous educationist capable of being converted to the Technical 
faith. Aunt Rachel is a sort of Gallio in education, having neither 
zeal nor faith. Arthur does not enter into the question how many 
Technical Schools there are to be. That was all settled in 1869 
by Mr. Scott Russell, who has ordained that there shall be in 
gland a thousand of them, giving an education just above the 
ordinary elementary schools. But Dr. John Mill wishes his in- 
dustrial and technical training to begin even in the elementary 
schools. For example, the girls in the elementary schools are not 
only to be taught to read and write, but also to perform the duties 
of mothers. d for this purpose a public nursery is to be attached 
to each elementary school, where mothers may leave their babies 
for the pupils to yess technically upon. ides the nursery, 
there are also to be provided for each girls’ school a kitchen and 
a laundry, and for each boys’ school a garden and a common work- 
shop, with a separate room for instruction in every possible trade. 
“ Every trade must be taught by itself. The shoemaker, tailor, 
printer, and joiner must, occupy separate rooms, or separate com- 
ents in one large room.” The parents of the children are of 
course to select for them from earliest infancy what trade or occu- 
pation they shall pursue, and in the manual work of that particular 
occupation each child is to be trained, as well as in the usual 
mental instruction, throughout its school life. It is difficult to say 
whether Dr. John Mill’s theory indicates most ignorance of adult 
or of juvenile humanity. Buta knowledge of human nature is 
perhaps not on the list of Technical subjects. So much for the 
manual part of the instruction to be given in the primary schools. 
The mental curriculum proposed by Dr. John Mil differs 
only from that ordinarily pursued in our National Schools in 
having a smattering of the rudiments of all the sciences and arts 
added to it. The first smatterings are to be conveyed through the 
agency of object lessons in the infant school :— 

A piece, say, of goldleaf, as well as a coin or ring, should be exhibited 
to the children, and the extreme fineness of the leaf may be felt. The quali- 
ties of the gold should then be explained, and children would be asked what 
it is, and would answer “a metal”; they would then be led on to describe 
its qualities; such as “ malleable ”—that is, that it can be beaten into such 
a thin piece as the leaf before them ; ductile, tenacious, heavy, indestructible, 
fusible, incombustible (except by electricity), soft (compared to other 
metals), pliable, compact, yellow, solid, opaque, brilliant, reflective, sonorous, 
and not affected by any acid (except aqua regia, a mixture of muriatic acid 
and nitric acid), &c. 

In like manner, a nutmeg is to be shown to them, and they are to 
be taught that it is sapid, hard, oval, dingy, brown, opaque, dry, 
ungent, conservative, pulverable, aromatic, and odorous, Having 
Ses crammed with these husks, they are to be questioned thus :—. 
“ Why is a nutmeg said to be aromatic?” and are to answer, 
“Because it has that pungent smell distinguished by the name 
aromatic.” The teaching in our infant schools has not been alto- 
ther free from this kind of trash, even before Dr. John Mill arose. 
ut we had hoped that all sensible men in and out of the Edu- 
cation Department had now d that the less of this given to 
children the better. Among the difficulties which Kate suggests, 
there are two which may perhaps seem rather formidable to those 
who are not aware of Technical resources, One is— Where are the 
fundsforall these schoolstocome from ? Tothis Arthur triumphantly 
replies, that the rateable and taxable capacity of the British public 
is practically unlimited. Another is—Where are the teachers to 
come from? Arthur admits that “the head-master of such 
a school must undoubtedly be a man of vast and varied 
attainments; he must not only know the ordinary branches 
of teaching, but must be conversant also with many of 
the arts and sciences, and have a keen insight into the 
trades and occupations of the people.” But he hints that the 
National Technical University is intended to produce omniscient 
teachers of this description. The third objection is—How are the 
children to be able to bear so much instruction, and to learn se 
many subjects at once? To this Arthur has two 6 oom first, 
when they come out of class they are to be plunged into cold 
baths, which will freshen them up and make them ready for 
another lesson. And, secondly, they are to be helped to master 
the rudiments of all the sciences by a system of rhymed doggerel. 
The following is a delicious specimen of this patent ladder te 
Technical learning. It is called “ The Bones” :— 
O what a wondrous frame is this, how curiously ’tis made ; 
Bones, muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves, with skin neatly arrayed! 
Ten bones compose my little skull, like saws together joined ; 
In my whole head, as I am told, are sixty-four combined. 
In my backbone are twenty-four small bones ther bound, 
And four-and-twenty curved ribs my heart and lungs surround. 
My hands, arms, fingers, legs, and feet, with which I work and play, 
Have in them four-and-fifty bones, as I have heard men say, 
And, though I am a little child, if I am all complete, 
The number of my bones will be two hundred forty-eight. 

The man who can gravely make and deliberately print a pro- 
ee for teaching such stuff to a class of children is either very 

appy or very unfortunate in his want of sense of the ludicrous, 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


WE commented some time ago upon the Report of the Com- 
mission for investigating the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. A blue-book has now been published containing 
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the voluminous evidence upon which that Report was founded. 
Although few facts have been brought out that can be considered 
as:positively new, the evidence is worth reading by any one who 
would endeavour to appreciate the present position of the contro- 
versy. The opponents of the Acts have had a full hearing, and 
although we have explained pretty freely our opinion of the modes 
of. argument to which they have too often had recourse, we by no 
means wish to deny that the view taken by such men as, for 
example, Mr. Mill or Mr. W. Shaen, deserves serious consideration. 
There are also many specimens of that more hysterical vein of 
oratory of which Mrs. Josephine Butler is the most conspicuous 
mistvess. We would not speak hardiy of a Indy who certainly 
seems to have given very practical proofs of her sincere desire to 
benefit fallen women, and whose belief that the present legislation 
tends to the utter degradation of her sex may justity her in 
speaking in a more excited frame of mind then is usual with 
witnesses under examination. She takes the high moral and con- 
stitutional grounds; declares that a “stern resolution ”’ is rising in 
‘the country to put down these obmoxious Acts; almost threatens 
us with an insurrection in case they should be extended to the 
sturdy population of the North, and informs us that the wen of 
Kent have not forgotten the eet ef Wat Tyler. Upon all 
which we hnve only one remark to make. Mrs. Batler has thought it 
proper to addwess a number of public meetings upon this savoury 
subject ; and it was at one of them that she received that message 
from. the mea of Kent. The indignation of that virtuous count 
was due, in some measure at least, to the statement of facts whic 
Mys. Butler put before them; and we regret to say that it 
is very obvious that Mrs. Butler permits herself to make state- 
monts which, to say the least of it, prove that her ideas 
of evidence are of a very peculiar character. She obviously 
thinks that there is so vast an @ priori probability of some 
gross acts of oppression, that an unsupported statement of an 
inmoral woman is a sufficient proof of police tyranny, even after 
im official investigation has appeared to show that it was totally . 
without foundation. Of course, if Mrs. Butler, or any other elo- | 
quent feminine orator, goes about telling the men of Kent that 
their virtuous wives and sisters have been grossly insulted by the 
police, they will be very angry, and angry with very good cause. 
‘Zhe twet, however, that their anger has been produced by erroneous 
statements very much diminishes to an impartial observer the 
value of the “stern resolution” which Mrs. Butler describes. 
The agitation against the Acts, so far as it depends upen such 
assertions, is really directed against an imaginary evil. Nothin 
at least comes out more clearly from the evidence now produce 
than that hitherto no single case of serious misconduct on the 
part of the police has been established ; and we should hope that, 
1m common fairness, the agitators against the Acts will become a 
little more careful in their statements. They may argue, if they 
please, that where an abuse of power is possible abuses will always 
take. place; but there is a between that inference and the 
positive assertion that they have alveady taken plece. 

We will not enter upon the general constitutional argument about 
Magna Charta and trial by jury, upon which Mys. Butler has written 
a treatise; nor shall we mquire whether, according to the good 
old formula, weave in danger of “losing our liberties” in conse- 
qnenoe. of the recent legislation. Neither will we now go into the 
wgument, which appears to have great weight with Mr. Mill, as to 
the unequel application of the oe to the sexes, beyond 
ashing aim obvrous remark that the inequality appears to be in- 
evitable under the facts of the case. Whoever may be to blame, it 
isa matter of fact that there isa class amongst women to which 
there is nothing analogous amongst men; and legislation is bound 
to take account of that as of any other fact. However, with- 
out further discussion of abstract theories, we may remark thatthe 
majority of those who object to the Acts admit that legislation 
for the prevention of disease is desireble in some form or other, 
though the measures at present in foree may be considered as de- 
moralizing and oppressive. We may, in fact, assume with general 
concurrence that a relapse imto the old condition of absolute 
neutrality on the part of the State would be disastrous, and that 
the only question is, by what means 2 grievous evil may be most 
effectively attacked. ‘The first mode of approaching the question 
is by the examination of the facts as revealed by the evidence 
before us. on certain points there is so marked a concurrence 
of testimony that we have little more to do than to record eon- 
clusions. It may be said to be now satisfacterily established that 
the severer form of disease has been materially reduced by the . 
operation of the Acts, The clearest evidence upon this head is 
given by Dr. Balfour, who has the best means of observation, 
and who, after doubting the advantage of the —— been 
gradually converted by witnessing their effects. weneral 
result is that a steady and considerable diminution of disease has 
taken rom within the protected districts since the Aets were 
first put in operation. It was uwyed,on the other hand, that a 
similar dintiution had taken place in the districts. 
Dr. Balfour; however, shows beyend cavil t, although the 
disease is undoubtedly liable to great amd uuaccourtable fluctua- 
tions, the diminution which place oytside the protected dis+ 
tricts during the earlier years of the Acts has been more lately 
changed to an increase; whereas the diminution has been con- 
tinuous within those districts. The following figures give the. 
ratio per 1,000 men of of cases admitted into hospital 
for sevorer ee of disease in suecessive years from 
1864 to the unprotected stations the 
are 1096, 99°9, 90°9, 108, 106°7, i11°9, aud 11373; 


whilst in the gee stations the corresponding numbers (begin. 
ning one year latet, the first in which the Act came into tion) 
are 120, 90'5, 86°3, 72'1, 60°9, 54°5. It is fair toadd that the 
same change is mot eens in regard to the diseases of a 
slighter character. e may, however, say with great confidences 
that the rage serious form of disease has been diminished 
one-half in the protected stations, whilst it has remained stg. 
tionary or has increased outside those limits; and this although it 
is obvious that a system confined to certain isolated spots cannot 
fall effect. 

is, however, though an important result, is by no means 
the most conspicuous result established by the atin: Bn There 
is a great mass of evidence going to show a remarkable improve. 
ment in the general condition and behaviour of the unfortunate 
women affected. Some of the evidence will be partially discredited, 
in the opinion of the opponents of the Act, as coming from officials 
who are naturally disposed to believe in the success of their own 
operations. After making every deduction, however, on this score 
we believe that nobody could read through the Report of the Com. 
mission without being convinced of the reality and extent of the 
change. The clergy and magistrates of various districts remark 
the extraordinary change which has taken place in the general 
aspect of the streets. A Catholic priest at Cork tells us, for 
example, that “in the last year and a half there has been such a 
change from the constant blasphemy and uproarious conduct in 
the streets, that Cork is not what it was.” Many of the women 
he says, have been reclaimed by being brought under good in- 
fluerces at the hospital, and there is now but one “ nest” of 
vice in the town. Mr. Puckle, a clergyman who has held a living 
for the last thirty years at Dover, bears similar testimony as to 
the remarkable improvement in the streets. He used, he says, 
to be “absolutely unable to walk down a public street in 
Dover by night; now a most remarkable improvement has taken 
place.” Mr. Hardy, a Wesleyan minister, gives evidence as to the 
great moral improvement effected at Aldershot. The improve- 
ment in the health and decency of the women is remarked by a 
number of witnesses. The contrast between those coming from 
the unprotected and the protected districts, as shown at the Lock 
Hospital in London, which receives some of both classes, is said 
to be most remarkable ; and though it was urged that this might be 
in some degree owing to the fact that the voluntary cases would 
naturally be those in which the disease was nrost virulent, it seems 
to be satisfactorily proved that the very worst cases which now 
occur in the protected districts are not so bad as those which were 
formerly common. We cannot quote some of the most striking 
evidence on this subject, because the details are almost sickening; 
but the difference is generally admitted. The evidence, in fact, 
goes to show beyond all dispute that the women are healthier and 
more decent externally; and that the lowest type of disease is 
disappearing. 

pon another question the evidence is more conflicting. The 
police have maintained that there is a vast diminution in the total 
amount of vice. Some.doubt has been thrown upon the figures 
put forward, and we will admit that they were apparently too 
good to be true, and that for obvious reasons it is very difficult to 
obtain trustworthy figures on such a subject. The argument of 
the opponents is that this apparent diminution has been obtained 
by increasing the amount of clandestine vice. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in the statements which point to a real 
danger in the Acts. If they were too severe, it is certainly 
conceivable enough that they might lead to simple evasion. 
As a matter of fact, however, we can find no _ evidence 
to lead us to the belief that this has happened. There are 
various cases in which it is scarcely possible that the ex- 
istence of any great amount of clandestine vice should not 
make itself known. And the direct evidence is almost unanimously 
to the effect that it has not increased, whilst many witnesses con- 
sider that it has been considerably discouraged. A very singular 
bit of evidence to this effect is contained in a memorial signed by 
Professor F, W. Newman, in protest against the Acts. One.argu- 
ment ia this singular document is that the Acts exercise a deterrent 
effect upon milliners, domestic servants, and others whe “ eke out 
& precarious existence to provide themselves with.coveted luxuries 
in the form of dress, &e., by recourse to occasional prostitution.” 
It is urged that these perons would distike the Acts, which seems 
to be highly probable, but, as the Commissioners remark, is scarcely 


-anargument for their repeal, 


Admitting the good etiects to which we have adverted, the op- 


ponents of the Acts have still certain objections to make, They 


urge that the diurimution of disease isso tar a bad thing as being an 
encouragement to vice; and they argue that even the reclaiming 
influences of the Acts are worthless because, so long as men con- 
tinue te be immoral, the demand will produce the supply, and 
the es of the women reformed will speedily be fi 


ed up. 
To first of these arguments we have often replied. Carried 


to its logical extreme, it would seem to imply that all attempts 
at suppressing these diseases are objectionable ; just as the other 
would imply that all attempts at acting upon the women by 
moral imfluences will be necessarily failures. Yet the —_ 
who use them are — ready to advocate voleatary 
hospitals and reformatories. They abject only to the com- 
pulsory mode of curing end reforming, not te the reforming 
and curing in themselves. The evidence now producéd helps 
to clear up this matter, by showing in what way the Acts 
really operate. ‘They tend to stamp out disease by su 

the lowest stratum of vice, in which the disease has ceased to be 8 
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and has become.a permanent source of degradation. It 
may be-disputed in what-degwee the fear of physical consequences 
ever makes men or women morel, though it aps makes. them 
cautious ; but there is certainly a after which familiarity 
with such consequences makes the victims simply reckless, and 
rives them of all sense of and cleanliness. The Acts 
enable us to diminish or entirely abolish those miserable and 
utterly degraded creatures who hang about the — of every 
ison town. However, though we believe that the extirpation of 
Gores might coincide with an i ement in morality, none 
even of the warmest opponents of 
in plain terms that it ought to be diminished if ible. The 
argument against the reclaiming influences of the Acts strikes us 
as even weaker. As long as men are vicious, it is said, 
there will be a supply of vieious women. Undoubtedly that 
js e0; but it is absurd to represent.the evil as exclusively due to 
either sex. The fact is that in a.certain social stratum girls grow 
up in much such a state of morality as that which exists in Japan. 
y do not regard going upon streets as a degradation, but 
take to profeesion A number by 
respectably, especially, as several witnesses tell ins, by marry- 
ne sokdiows If such a-hideous trade is deliberately adopted by 
many young women, it is plain that the temptation comes in great 
measure from them. Meu may not be more moral in uence 
of the Acts, but they may be less exposed to solicitation. In fact, 
a great ar in this respect has taken place according to many 
witnesses. Formerly the arrival of a ship in harbour was the 
signal for many female patients to leave the hospital—with 
what a may be imagined. Now that they are 
restrained, there is a better chance for the sailor to come 
home to his family. He isnot perhaps more moral, but he is less 
liable to be tempted’ just at the moment when he comes ashore 
with his pockets full of money. In this ease, then, restraint might 
lead to a ore bent actual amount of vice; and in like 
manner, if you can e meral’ means so many young 
women to oe the streets as he di a a sensible effeet on their 
numbers, it is obvious that the continence of ordinary youths will 
be exposed to fewer trials. In such matters supply and demand 
do not correspond with mathematical nicety ; we conceive 
that a very material improvement may be effected by rendering 
less frequent the conditions under which virtue generally yields. 
The great difficulty still remains; and upon this we must. for 
various reasons speak briefly. The objections to compulsory 
examination are obvious, and it is, in fact, upon the compulsory 
examination that all the serious objections to the Acts are 
founded. Now we fully agree that there is something v 
unpleasant about the system, and it is difficult to disenss it wi 
propriety. We respect the belief that it swhjects the unfovtunate 
women concerned to an additional degradation, and tends to lower 
what degree of personal they may retain. | 
would rejoice, and especially the medical men concerned wo 
joi if we could.do without a mode of action which is liable to 


so many ay eee = and is certainly not agreeable in itself 
to anybody. | he Commission have yielded to this sentiment, and, 


very admirably all the reasons from which oey 


after explain 
might have loptealls inferred its necessity, they have endeay 


eg opponents. by throwing over this part of the system. We 
not 


consider their motives more fully ; but we think that any, 

one who will read the medical evidence and some of the statistics 
will come to the conclusion that, easant as it may be, this 
compulsory examination is an essential part of the ‘@ system ;, 
that without it the Acts would probably be deprived of a large 
aap yee their efficiency, and that therefore we must consider 
Acts as a whole. Against the — supposed to be in- 
flicted, though we must say that it is difficult to understand how 


it can be felt as.a degradation by many of the vincipally 
concerned, must be set the great mass of im our 
inion establishes conclusively the auger | improving effect of 
law upon the morality decency of the women. Though 


the necessity is disagreeable, and we should be glad if possible to 
avoid it, it rd essential in order to ya | the elevating and 
reclaiming influences to bear, and to make head against the disease. 


We have no space to this question at:present at greater 
length, and we shall p ly be forced to recur to it on future 
occasions. We can only say, therefore, that this is the real crur 
of the whole question, and that till some plainer auswer is given 
> isan Commissioners a3 to the mode of supplying the place of 

compulsory exaummation, it must be held to be of vital im- 
portance to the continaance of aset of operations which have done 
more in a few years to stamp out disease, and to remove a fruitful 
smosal doguedetion and physical degeneracy of race, than 


all the voluntary efforts that have ever been made. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. WHALLEY. 


(HE correspondence which has just taken place between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Whalley ought not to be omitted in an 
ow to tely to a correspondent who whether you 
are an intents popu” It appears that some of Mr. Whalley’s 
constituents are exceedingly anxious to ascertain whether it is 
true, as they apparently believe it is, that the Prime Minister has 
gone over to the Church of Rome; and Mr. Whalley, in obedience 
to their wishes, applied to Mr. Gladstone personally for an answer, 


e Acts will venture to deny |, 


to the question. Mr. Gladstone replied 

‘the om; and that were gui a 
be the of the 


them in the gentlest avd 

e imagine that any other person 
than Mr. Gladstove to whom sueh a question had been ad- 
dressed would at once have coneluded that only tevo courses 
were open to him—either to answer or not to answer the 
;question; and that most reasonable people would have decided 
tb take no notice of it. But Mr. Gladstone im ail the ‘trials 
and embarrassments of life has always three courses to other 
‘People’s two, and in this instance his usual ingenuity did wot 
sert him. He conceived the idea of. answering the-letter with- 


the mark. The electors of Peterbo ,w 
about the Premier's religien, might say that they are quite aware 
the baseness of a Minister of State professing 
while holding another, that it is with the view of punishing him 
_ by: ejection from office if he is guilty that they have instituted 
‘this inquiry, and that all they desire to know is, whether he really 
,is guilty. If Mr. Gladstone had said, “ Your question assumes 
_the possibility of my being a base and dishonest person, and T do 
_not answer it because, having that opinion of me, you woukl not 
consider my answer worthy of belief,” it would have been acogent 


| and logical reply. Itis obvious that a man who was capable. of 


holding office as a Protestant, when in reality a Catholic, would 
not hesitate to deny it if challenged on the subject. P ! 
this is what Mr. Gladstone meant; but, if so, itis a pity he 
‘not say it distinctly. The sort of people who are in the habit.of 
asking questions of this kind are usually in a state of mind whieh 
_prevents them from seeing the absurdity and inconsistency of their 
‘own conduct; and it might be a charity to point it-out to them, 
| though the lesson would probably not have much effeet. Even it 
, Mr. Gladstone had met the question with the most. absolute and 
emphatic denial that can be imagined, there are a number cf 
fanatical persons who would certainly not believe it. But euch 
‘an answer as has just been given to Mr. Whall answer 
) altagether beside the question, pretending to meet but in reality 
, ovading it—isalmost an encou t to them to persist in their 
foolish fancies. “ That is just oe with the Jesuits,” they 
will argue; “see how he fences with the matter, instead of 
giving @ plain answer to a plain question”—though of course, if 
he had given a ae answer, it would have gone a very little 
way to convince them. The natural and proper course w have 
been to take no notice of an insulting question which carried its 
own. condemnation on the face of it. But if any answer was: to 
| be given, it should have been simple and distinct. 
A few months ago some im le in Scotland wrote to 
| the Premier, asking whether he did not at mass during his 
' visit to the Ionian Islands ; and there appears to be a valent 
impression among the same class of fanatics, who are to 
' en-each side of the Tweed, as well as across the Irish Channel, 
that Mr. Gladstone once went to Rome, kissed the Pope’s tee, and 
undertook to deliver over the British Hmpire to him as.a sub- 
stitute for the lost States of the Church, Probably there ave 
‘numerous other ridiculous stories of a similar kind in circulation, 
and as: Mr. Gladstone has eondescended to answer Mr. Whalley’s 
‘letter, he must not be surprised if he finds: himself called upon to 
‘answer a good many other communications of the same: sort. 
' Fortun it matters extremely little what people like Mr. 
Whalley’s triends think about the Premier's religion, and there is 
-no reason to apprehend that their impertinent insinuations will 
excite anything but i contempt among reasonable people, 
who, after all, are rather in the mejovity. ‘The incident is in 
itself of no consequence, but it deserves notice as an illustwation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s dangerous tendency to place himself in a falee 
position by saying things whieh there is no need to say, and by 
not taking care that what he does say shall be so clear and dis- 
tinct as to allow ne ibility of misconception. Thene was no 
necessity for writing this letter to Mr. Whalley any more than 
there was for admitting Finlen to his house, or sending 
flattering messages to eh gen politicians, or going 
out of his w Blackh to quote from Bradlaugh’s 
favourite. ma of blasphemy and sedition. It is not necessary 
to believe that these acts are mspired by personal sympathy for 
the Finlens, Bradlaughs, and their kind, in order to condemn them. 
These are all things which it would have been so easy not to do. 
It is wet reasonable to suppose that the quotation from the 
ist’s Hymn Book was an inadvertenee ; but it was an inad- 
t vertence of a kind which itis a grave offence for a responsibl: 
ublic man, and above all for a Minister of the Crown, to commit. 
Houser trivial these incidents may be in themselves, they illustrate 
a characteristic weakness which is especially dangerous 1n a states- 
man whose convictions are lmown to be shifting, or, as his admirers 
call it, “ progressive,” and whose language, often ambiguous and 
almost always larger than his meaning, has to be interpreted 
by the light of his acts. The question is not merely what 


Mr. Gladstone himself thinks, but what he leads other people 


7 
have said so much except out.of personal respect’ for Mr. Whalley, 
who must have failed.to perceive the insulting nature of the in- . i 
| quiry. Mr. Gladstone adds that he has observed during an 
| rience of many years that, even when Mr. Whalley usdettakes 
aut answering the question which it contained t will be 
observed that, while he assumes that he has given Mr. Whalley 
| aver satisfaction, his reply to Mr. Whalley’s question is quite 
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to suppose that he thinks. When he last addressed his 
constituents, instead of saying, “I entertain decided objections 
to the abolition of the House of Lords,” which was evi- 
dently his meaning, he said, “I will think twice, I will 
think thrice, before I agree to its abolition.” Mr. Odger imme- 
diately thought himself justified in announcing to a credulous 
audience of working-men that the Premier had announced that as 
soon as he had time to think thrice about the House of Lords he 
would abolish it, and this was cheered as a pledge of future action. 
It is true that no speaker can ever make his language so perfectly 
clear and distinct that it cannot be twisted or glossed into a mean- 
ing different from that which was intended, but at least a speaker 
who is also a Minister is bound to be scrupulously careful that, as 
far as possible, his words shall not furnish a pretext for accidental 
or wilful misrepresentation. There are a t many people who 
are quite as much alarmed about Mr, Gladstone’s political views 
ag uM . Whalley’s friends are about his religion, and who are equally 
prepared to believe all sorts of foolish and monstroustales. It is not 
improbable that his civility to Mr. Whalley will encourage other 
eatechizers, and that the range of subjects on which information 
is required will be awkwardly extended. It is to be hoped that 
the Premier will see the folly of allowing himself to be drawn 
into any further private correspondence, and will entrench him- 
self in his undoubted right to refuse to answer all inquiries as to 
his opinions and policy except those which are addressed to him 
by the authorised representatives of the nation in the House of 
Commons. | At least, if he must answer, let him answer frankly 
and plainly. 

The most amusin of this odd correspondence is the suc- 
cessful application eae soothing system, as physicians versed 
in cerebral disorders call it, to the case of the member for 
Peterborough. To appreciate the Christian sweetness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, the last sentences should be taken, sandwich- 
fashion, with the first. “ You assume,” he says to Mr. Whalley, 
“that I am the basest of mankind; but I have a great personal 
respect for you. You accuse me of an offence for which I should 
at the least be immediately ejected from office; I am charmed 
with the gentleness and consideration for others which distinguish 

our character and manners.” Nothing can be finer than the 
mier’s affectionate admiration for a correspondent who had 
just addressed to him a most insulting letter. Last Session we 
ave. some recollection of a voice, apparently coming from the 
Treasury Bench, having been heard to cry, when Mr. Whalley 
was attempting to speak, “Kick him! strangle him!” It is 
ible that this was only a desperate effort of ventriloquism from 

the front bench on the Opposition side. At any rate it is evident 
that the head of the Government himself would be much more 
likely to join in the familiar chorus of respectful entreaty, 
“Sing, Whalley, sing!” That no element of absurdity might 
be wanting to this correspondence, Mr. Whalley gravely ac- 
cepts the compliments to his gentleness and consideration, 
and assures Mr. Gladstone that, in asking him whether he 
was not an arch-apostate, and an impostor into the bargain, 
neither to himself nor to his constituents “did it occur that the 
inquiry involved any suggestions at variance with what we felt 
assured must be on your part the highest motives, or with a cha- 
acter pure and honourable in the highest degree.” There is appar- 


Whalley ll Pickwicki in which the | : : 
friend,” the island who will deplore the event nearly as much as English- 


French philosopher, “calls me a brigand, assassin, atheist, and | 


what not ; but that only means that there is a little matter of phi- 
losophy on which we are not exactly of one mind.” Since Parlia- 
ment rose the elections have probably taught Mr. Gladstone the 
necessity of husbanding his majority; and he thinks perhaps that a 
vote is worth at least a civil letter. But such a letter as this is apt 
to do more harm than good. Mr. Whalley is mollified, but it is 
not certain that the fanatics of the Reformation Society who have 
not been complimented will be disposed to let the matter rest, 
and their suspicions may even be directed to the too gentle and 


confiding member for Peterborough. For our own part, we could 
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scarcely be expected to show consideration or forethought on 
behalf of their fellows. They find their motto in the old Scotch 
proverb familiar to us in the mouth of Caleb Balderstone—# Let 
them care that come ahint.” They live in the passing moment, 
and leave it to others to take thought of the future. Melancho} 

news reaches us simultaneously from remote quarters of the globe 
that are widely apart from each other, and they call ‘ ur attention 
to the social struggle that is always in progress on the confines 
of civilization. We hear of the outlying white settlers in the 


Western portions of America appealing loudly to their Govern. ° 


ment for protection against Apaché outrages; and at the same 

moment we learn that an English bishop ix partibus has been 

ane murdered with a companion in one of the islands of the 
acific. 

As Bishop Patteson was an Englishman, loved and honoured 
by a very wide circle of friends, this latter piece of intelligence 
atfects us most nearly, and it is certainly the more significant of the 
two. Indian braves may sack white settlements in the wilds of 
America, but even if the individual victims happened to be guiltless, 
we know that the Indians have good cause to feel vindictive on 
general grounds. If the white American settlers were saints instead 
of presumptive sinners, still they come of a race that has long been 
driving the aboriginal savage to starvation and desperation, The 
Indian lives by the chase, and he sees his hunting-grounds ruined. 
The buffalo is as roving in his habits as the a man who hunts 
him, and, permanent encroachments apart, the very taint of the 
white stranger is sufficient to scare him from a wide stretch of 
territory. The red man, in short, educated to regard revenge as 
one of the primary articles of his simp!e creed, sees his rights of 
common confiscated by intruders who can urge no other claim 
than that of the stronger. We can all sympathize with his griey- 
ance, and most of us must feel inclined to extenuate the character- 
istic means which he takes of redressing it. Atthe same time, the 
whites whose settlements the Indian fires may erp that they are 
patriots sacrificed to the recognised policy of their country. En- 
croachers as they are in Indian eyes, their Government professes to 
occupy and rule the country they squat upon, offers them its pro- 
tection, and undertakes in the measure of its power to guarantee 
their lives and property. The case of the murder of the lamented 
Bishop Patteson stands on a totally different footing. There need 
be no inevitable conflict in Polynesia—Melanesia is, we believe, 
the more accurate designation of the late Bishop’s diocese—between 
the white and the coloured man. Those South Sea islands have 
= an independence of which no one cares to relieve them. 

White men only visit them as guests, and, were the visitors to 
behave with ordinary consideration and discretion, they would in 
most instances be made very welcome. The natives have articles 
to sell, and like European luxuries. Doubtless they differ widely 
in character. Some of the tribes are exceptionally ferocious, while 
others have been left in a primitive heathendom unmitigated by 


any Christian teaching. But the point is this. Mild or fierce, 
all of them are exposed to wrongs gratuitously inflicted, which 
they naturally revenge by violent acts in which the innocent are 
made to suffer for the guilty. No one suggests or imagines 
that in this particular instance the cause of offence lay with 
the Bishop and his companion. On the contrary, although 
we know nothing of Santa Cruz, and cannot even tind the name 
in the Gazetteer, we make little question that there were men in 


mendo. For the Bishop was everywhere known by reputation in 
those seas, and everywhere known favourably. It would have 
been etrange indeed had it been otherwise. He carried his great 
talents to a field of obscure labour, and was indefatigable in the 
noble work to which he had sacrificed commonplace ambition. 
An English Las Casas, he was known far and wide as the cham- 
pion of the ignorant savages who have destroyed their best 
friend. He has suffered vicariously for men of his colour who in 


| all probability gave too good cause of resentment to his murderers. 


wish that Mr. Gladstone were, in one respect at least, a little | 


more of a Jesuit. It is supposed to be a wise rule of that circum- 
spect and wary body to think much, to speak little, and never to 
write, if it can possibly be avoided. 
letters, he should address them, as Mr. Toots did, to himself. 


ON THE CONFINES OF CIVILIZATION. 


[ess can be but one destiny in store for the obstacles that 
obstruct what is called the march of civilization, whether 
they are animate or inanimate, material or moral. As railways 
are driven through mountain barriers, so savage man gets improved 
out of the way of those who call themselves his betters in virtue 


in either case are sharp and rough, and when human nature comes 


last men by whom it would desire to be ee They are 
men who for the most part rebel against legal and social restraints, 
even when within easy clutch of the hand of the law. When 
removed far beyond the influences of law and public opinion, they 
become utterly reckless. Cuarcless of their own futuie, they caa 


If Mr. Gladstone must write | 


There can be no doubt that the behaviour of disreputable adven- 
turers and irresponsible ship captains in those distant seas is very 
often most disgraceful. Our journals constantly print stories of 
outrages that are evidently too well authenticated. If we admit 
that some of them may be exaggerated and others invented, 
still we must remember how many there must necessarily be of 


| which we hear nothing. The sufferers and their witnesses have no 


means of making themselves heard. Polynesians do not sit down 
hot from their injuries to write to the English papers. But in 
confirmation of their charges against their foreign visitors they 
may appeal with conclusive effect to our knowledge of human 
nature in general, and to the indirect testimony of English police 
reports in particular. We constantly see captains “of previous 
good character” indicted and convicted for gross brutality prac- 
tised on their English crews. The captains indulge their passions 
and perpetrate atrocious cruelties even with the knowledge that 


t ; _bette | these seamen will find law to right them whenever they set foot 
of caste or colour. The instruments which civilization employs — 


on land. We can easily figure to ourselves the probable be- 


, haviour of a captain with no character at all; who has been 
in conflict with human nature the struggle becomes far from | 
pleasant to the weaker side. The pioneers of the respectability | 
that is to come at a later period are, generally speaking, the very | 


chosen, probably on the very score of his known recklessness, 
to do any kind of work where he can abuse his superior 
strength, in regions far beyond the pale of law and opinion. 
He touches on a shore where he has never landed before, and 
which he never intends to visit again. He stands in need of 
supplies—has a longing for bread-truit aud fresh pork, It 
occurs to him naturally that vobbery is cheaper than sale or 
barter. He sends a boat’s crew ou shore, makes a dash at the 
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nearest village, strips the bread-fruit trees, drives away the pigs, 
seals the poultry. He rules his crew with a rough hand on 
poard in consideration of his a oe all license ashore. Very 
likely the women are outraged. Not improbably some of them 
are carried off. He may perhaps ship some native hands by 
force, if his ship is short-handed. Perhaps he goes further still, 
and kidnaps a load of labourers for exportation to the Queens- 
land market. In any case there often is bloodshed; for warlike 
savages, confident in their numbers, are likely enough to stand on 
their defence. He sails away, anything but remorseful, for men 
of his stamp are rarely troubled with consciences.’ Probably he 
escapes all penalty in this world. But the savages cherish the 
memory of their wrongs until the arrival of another ship gives 
them an opportunity of wreaking their vengeance. The next 

that lands unsuspectingly is lured into an ambush. There 
is @ massacre, and possibly a high cannibal feast. The island 
gets an evil reputation ; the natives are put to the ban; and com- 
merce in the South Seas finds itself embarrassed with obstacles 
more perilous than coral reefs. 


It is greatly to be feared that this state of things has almost 
beyond the reach of remedy. Tragedies like that of Santa 
serve only to make us feel the extreme difficulty of dealing 
with it. No particulars of this crime have yet reached us, but 
the chances are that the murderers of the Bishop were aware 
that he came to them on an errand of good-will. It may have 
been the knowledge of the peaceful character of his mission that 
suggested the outrage as a safe one. For he was indefatigable 
in the duties of his charge, and there can have been few islands in 
his extensive diocese where his yacht and her flag were not 
familiar. He was assassinated in assertion of a heathen policy, 
and the men who assassinated him can only be coerced or ter- 
rorized into abandoning it. It is a policy that necessarily seals 
their island to all missionaries of peace, whether religious or com- 
mercial. The theoretical remedy would be the establishment of 
some cosmopolitan tribunal which should persuade the savages of 
its power and impartiality by administering effective justice in 
every case. Practically, of course, the idea of any such tribunal 
is Uto ian; even pec we conceive it established, it would rarely 
‘sul in tracing and convicting civilized culprits, while the 
punishment would lag so long after the offence as to be useless for 
all practical perso. Thisinsular barbarism has much to say for 
itself from the point of view of barbarous conservatism. Its in- 
significance often shields it from aggressive civilization’s surest 
weapon—extermination. In a conflict of races on a great 
continent like that of North America extermination comes in 
naturally in the last resort. The remedy takes some time no doubt, 
but the final result is so certain that the beneficent states- 
manship which seeks to apply the drag seems at best but cruel 
kindness, Heated blood is naturally inconsiderate, and the 
men who are pacifying the Apaché territory with rifle, revolver, 
and bowie-knife are not likely to be deeply read in the brief his- 
| of their country. Otherwise they might remember that the 
man whom they are pushing back on the Alleghanies and 
Sierra Nevada was not a century ago ranging the forests of 
New York State as their undisputed master. Now he is reduced 
to a condition where becomes more fatal than war, 
and that is saying much, considering the fashion in which 
the flying columns of the frontier forces nowadays carry on 
the Indian war. It is but a few weeks ago that an energetic 
subaltern took credit for a dashing razzia through the Indian 

wigwams, where he had slaughtered wholesale without losin 

so much as a saddle-strap. Braves must expect to be thinn 
when they go on the war trail, arrows against rifles; and when 
they move their camps near to the white settlements, they must 
take the chance of their camps being surprised. But, deadly work 
as this is, a fight or a massacre once in a way counts for little com- 
pared with the insidious action of licensed poisoners. The Indian 
traders who barter spirits for furs are the genuine pioneers of 
civilization in the Far West. Excess in strong drink is baleful 
enough in any case, but the adulteration which Mr. Bright 
protected as legitimate trading is really pushed to abuse 
im the prairies. Not even the magnificent air he breathes, 
nor the invigorating life he leads, can save the Indian 
from the consequences of his periodical debauches. The race 
is said to be dwindling in stamina asin numbers. The hunters 
no longer show the same energy as of old in following their game ; 
the game grow scarcer and more difficult to follow. As the vice 
of drunkenness demoralizes them, other passions grow with in- 
dulgence ; they come fluttering like moths round the fatal flame 
t consumes them. They wander within the limits of the 
advancing line of settlement, and sink into a state of hopeless de- 
radation that entitles the most vicious white to detest the In- 
and look down upon him. Victims of a fascination which they 
are powerless to resist, they nurse in their bosoms the most deadly 
hatred of their destroyers. In the madness of intoxication they 
are apt to forget their servile hypocrisy, and break out in crimes 
that are followed by indiscriminate punishment. In making un- 
sparing reprisals the white feels as little compunction as the social 
r who destroys a wolf or “aGrizzly.” Whatever may be 
the future of civilization in the South Seas, the solution of the 
question is imminent; but it is scarcely one on which 

ity can congratulate itself. 


f HOW NOVELS ARE MADE. 


I ie the month of February, 1867, a remarkable trial took plaee 
at the Old Bailey on a charge of scuttling a ship with a view 
to defraud underwriters. The mate of the ship was proved be- 
yond possibility of doubt to have scuttled her, but some difficulty 
was encountered in establishing the guilt of his accomplices. The 
ship sailed from Newport with a cargo of coals for Shanghae. 
She was a good sound vessel, about twelve years old. Wher she 
had been about ten days at sea she encountered a breeze of wind, 
which the mate, in a log-book kept for the deception of the under- 
writers, magnified into a gale. During this breeze or gale she 
began to leak, and for the next fortnight the pumps were used 
at regular intervals. It appeared that arrangements had been made 
to ensure a regulated water supply to the vessel; but unfortu- 
nately the apparatus contrived for this pu got disordered and 
could not be effectually controlled. Holes had been bored through 
the hull, and plugs inserted in them, and by taking out and put- 
ting in these plugs the influx of water could be accelerated or 
retarded so as to keep the apparent leakage just ahead of the 
utmost power which the crew could exert in pumping. As this 
power was finite, while the quantity of water in the sea was 
practically infinite, it is evident that the leak would ultimately beat 
the crew, and that the py fone be abandoned. But the mani- 
pulation of this machinery failed through carelessness or accident. 
A plug was broken in the inner skin of the ship. It was im 
sible to draw this broken plug without attracting inconvenient 
observation, it was in the hole outer 
unplugged, and the water pouring in between the two ski 
through the and penetrated into 
the hold. The operators having by this misfortune lost 
control of the rate at which the ship’s destruction should 
proceed, determined to bring matters to a crisis by pulli 
out other plugs, and thus admitting the water in a quantity whi 
the utmost efforts of the crew could not discharge. Accordingly, 
after a hard night’s work at the pumps, the crew became alarmed, 
and demanded of the captain what he meant to do. The captain 
professed an intention to attempt to reach the nearest land ; but on 
a representation of the imminent peril of the situation, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to order the boats to be lowered and pre- 
parations to be made for abandoning the ship. As these orders 
were executed with some precipitation, the boats were unfortu- 
nately allowed to tow astern of the ship, and thus the sailors had 
an opportunity of observing something which caused them to ex- 
claim, to use their own emphatic words, “that it was no wonder 
the ship was sinking, for there were two —— big holes in her 
stern.” As the ship rose and fell with the motion of the waves, 
two holes were, in fact, discovered beneath the water-line, just 
above the copper, which appeared to have been bored with an a 
from inside the ship. Small splinters sticking out of the holes 
showed them to have been newly bored. The boats then quitted 
the ship, and soon afterwards she must have gone down. The 
boats having reached South America, a formal “ protest” was pre- 
pared and sworn to by the captain and mate and several of the 
crew, ascribing the loss of the ship to the violence of the winds 
and waves, and this protest was transmitted with the ship’s log- 
book to England. A claim was made upon the underwriters who 
had insured the ship and freight; but some rumours set afloat 
the returned crew reached their ears. Inquiries were instituted, 
and a strong suspicion arose that in this case, as in several pre- 
vious cases, the destruction of a vessel had been contrived in order 
to realize the immediate and certain profit upon insurance, in- 
stead of waiting for the delayed and contingent profit of a long 
voyage. But in order to convert suspicion into such a degree of 
certainty as might produce conviction in a Criminal Court, it was 
necessary to admit either the captain or the mate to give evidence 
against his accomplices. The captain not only knew what had 
passed on board the ship, but he had been in communication with 
the other parties to the fraud before she sailed. Accordingly the 
— was put into the witness-box, and the mate with three 
other prisoners into the dock, and convictions were obtained 
against all four prisoners. 


The report of this trial appeared in the newspapers early in 
1867, and it seems to have attracted the attention of Mr, Charles 
Reade and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who contributed to Once a 
Week, in the course of the year 1868, a story in which 
the scuttling of a ship to defraud underwriters was made a 
rominent incident. We felt some difficulty in understanding 
ow the plan of joint authorship could be carried out, but 
on looking through the periodical which contains the story,“we 
find towards the end a notice to theatrical m rs that a 
drama on the same subject has been written by authors. 
Mr. Boucicault would doubtless be quite at home in arrangin, 
the sensational incidents of the story for dtamatic use. It 
strikes us, indeed, that the tale is unsuitable for such a use, but 
of course that makes no difference. The process of scuttling, as 
described by witnesses at the Old Bailey, is transferred to the 
story, which is called Foul Play. But, as usual with novelists, 
the accessories beeome more splendid in fiction than they were 
in fact. One of the persons tried at the Old Bailey had packed 
jars of salt in boxes, and shipped them as cases of arms. But the 
conspirators in the story ship lead in boxes and pretend that it is 
gold. We know that it costs nothing to an author to put 100,000. 
worth of gold into a story. And of course there must be a lady 
on board the scuttled ship, and it is only natural that she should 
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have a lover whose een | for her safety leads to his discovering 


the mate’s his lever is‘a clenzyman who has been 
wrorgly convicted of uttering a forged and rted. 
He has got on board the ship destined to be scuttled before he 


has become what is called in colonial language an “ expires.” 
One fine night he sat upon the deck, in deep melancholy and list- 
leasness, and fell into a doze, from which he was awakened by a 
peculiar sound. “The father of all rats seemed to be gnawing 
the ship down below.” Te descended and peered into a dark, 
dismal place whose existence was new to him. Here he dis- 
covered the mate, drilling with an auger of enormous size a great 
hole through the sltip's side, just below the water-mark. The 
auger went in up to the haft; then the inate caught up with his 
left hand a’ wooden plug he had got ready, jevked the auger away, 
caught up a hammer, and swiftly inserted the ey ge he 
drove: home. But the mate prevents disclosure of his villainy 


by threatening to imform the captain that he has on beard 


an escaped conviet. After a few days a leak appears, which 
on the pumps, until a resolution is talen to abandon 
the ship. 

‘Bho exptain in the story gets drunk, and, refusing to quit the 
ship, goes down in her. ‘This is an embellishment for which 
readérs ave perhaps indebted to Mr. Boucicault. But the sink- 
ing of the ship oecurs exactly as described by the witnesses at 
the trial. She pitched gently forward, and her bows went under 
water, while her after-part rose into the air, and revealed to the 
sailors in the cutter two splintered holes in her run just below 
the water-line. A taciturn seaman was moved by this spectacle 
to exclaim, “Seuttled by ——!” But if the authors were thus 
fav indebted to the newspapers, we are bound to say that they 
can get on very well without such assistance. 


We kave of course 


read Robinson Crusoe in our boyhood, and have amused ourselves | 
imagining variations of insular existence. We have also read | 


a book called the Swiss Family Robinson, of which the nature is 
sufficiently indicated by the title, and we seem to remember it 
as a very poor performance. It appears to have occurred to the 
authors of the story now before us that an Adam on an island 
as well as on a continent may have an Eve, and so they have 
given us a sort of improved Jobinson Crusoe, in which the 
female element is imtrodueced. Hazel, the clergyman under 
sentence of transportation, and the lady named Helen, with 
whom he is in love, land from one of the boats of the seuttled 
ship upon an island, of which they find themselves the sole 
inhabitants. It must be distinctly understood that they maintain 
the strictest propriety of conduct under these trying circumstances. 
After a short residence on the island the lady attained a happiness 


buildings of the eléventh and twelfth eenturies will ensiby reogg. 
nise them as simply smaller and rader specimens of the samy 
class. he fact ‘is this; in England a distinctly new style was 
introdueed in the eleventh a Norman style, the rovwm 
compositionis genus, in which ward rebuilt the eburch of 
Westminster. In that great building age, from the middle of 
the eleventh century onwards, all the great churches of Hogland 
were rebuilt in the new style; the older forms survived ouly 
in a few obscure buildings here and there. In Germany and 
Italy the sume age was equally fruitful in buildings, but there no 
new style was introduced; the existing native style was simply 
inyproved and developed. The great:German and Italian 
of the twelfth century exhibit features which in England weisee 
only in tlie rudest structures of the eleventh or of a still earlier 
time. 

‘The likeness between our early towers and the Italian campa- 
niles has often been remarked; in fact it ismore than likeness 
the two thimgs are absolutely the same. It is of course less 
striking in the grander and richer Italian towers; but take somy: 
of the smaller and ruder. There are towers both in Verona: and 
in Venice which no one would feel to be out of place in company 
with the towers of Colswegen at Lincoln or of Ealdwine at Jarrow 
and Monkwearmouth. In fact, with such examples as the chureh 
of the Apostles and the little church by the great Scala tombs 
at Verona, it can hardly be said that the English examples are 
ruder thaw the Italian. Yet these towers differ in nothin 
but their rudeness from the mighty campaniles of Murano al 
Toreello, and the noblest of them all, the tower of St. Zeno 
at Verona. ‘The tall, slender, unbuttressed tower, with its mid- 
wall shafts: in the belfry stage, with its ornaments, if it has 
any, confined to flat pilasters and arcades, is the tower com- 
mon to all Western Kurope up to the eleventh century. We 
find it in our own island; we find it over all Germany from 
Schatihausen to Bremen; we find it in the valleys of the 


| Pyrenees and in the heart of the Burgundian Alps. But Italy 
‘is its birthplace, and it is in Italy alone that we can study its 


unknown within the borders of civilization. “ By rising with the | 
dawn, by three meals a day of animal food, by constant work, and | 


heavenly air, she was in a condition women rarely attain to. She 
was traweed.” 
hurry she got over the ground by a grand, but feminine motion 
not easy to describe. We venture to hope that that which cannot 
be deseribed may be exhibited by an actress trained in a new 
sense upon the stage of the theatre which Mr. Boucicault may 
select for dramatizing this story. 
savage with the grace of a lady” might successfully compete even 
with the attractions of a burlesque. We are happy to be able to 


add that the lady’s father comes in search of her m a steam-yucht,. 


and takes her back to Eagland; but our satisfaction at her return 
to a society which she was qualified to adorn is alloyed by the 
reflection that she must have gone out of training in Hanover 
pe ae Her lover remains behind to perform Robinson Crusoe 

%, until he launches a boat, which is picked up by an 
American ship, and he returns to England. His innocence being 
established, he receives on, and marries Helen. The mate, 
who has confessed and refunded the price of his crime, also 
niarries, and there is no trial at the Old Bailey. 

Attention has been directed to this story by a trial which lately 
took place at Boston. The captain of a ship which was lost at 
sea was charged by some of his crew with scuttling her, and they 
told a story so like that of Foul Play, that it occurred to the Judge 
who tried the case to suspect that their evidence was borrowed 
from its pages. As the captain was acquitted, the suspicion may 
be sup to be well founded. ‘Thus a story told in a Court of 
law has-been transferred to the pages of a novel, and thence to 
another Court of law. It has been often and truly said that the 
most successful fiction is that which is founded on fact, 


©  ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN VENETIA. 


A VAST deal has been written from various points of view on 
-& the ancient architecture of Italy, yet one very important 
aspect of the oe has, to say the least, never been thoroughly 
worked out. e mean its relation to the early architecture of 
Germany, and still more to that of England. The more German 
and Italian buildings the ryt examines, and the more care- 
fully he com them with the little which is left in England 
of the eleventh century and of earlier date, the more fully does he 
become convinced of the essential unity of the @arly Romanesque 
style in all three countries. The buildings in England of the class 
commonly called Anglo-Saxon, some of them earlier than the 
Norman Conquest, some of them a little later, are so few and so 
rade that we may be easily tempted to pass them by as not being 


The italics are the authors’. When she was in a | 


“The vigour and freedom of a | 


origin and meaning. What at once distimguishes the Italian 
campaniles and the towers which follow their model is their 
height and the absence of buttresses, This last feature, in- 
deed, they share with Romanesque buildings of all kinds; our 
own Norman in its purity has no true buttresses; it never gets 
beyond flat pilasters. But in the towers of later date the bnt- 
tresses become features of such special importance that an 
unbuttressed tower stxikes us more than any other unbuttressed 
portion of a building. The height again is the characteristic of 
bell-towers.as bell-towers; the low massive Norman tewer always 
shows to most advantage asa centrallantern; it is the descendant, 
not of the eanrpanile, but of the cupola. The flat pilasters: and 
arcades which are the common ornaments of Romanesque build- 
ings assume a special prominence in the case of these tall towers, 
whose apparent height and squareness they seem to imerease by 
dividing them by a series of vertical strips. These strips inaruder 
form were long ago noticed as a characteristic of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon ” style in England; but they are characteristic of it 
only as being one variety of this commen primitive style. The 
long-and-short work again—the great slabs of stone used in the con- 
struction of early doorways in England, and still more in Ireland— 
is simply an imitation of Roman masonry. The huge blocks in the 
amphitheatre at Verona are thoroughly long-and-short work ona 
gigantic scale. Such capitals, if we cin so call them, as we see in 
the tower-arch of St. Benet’s at Cambridge are clearly copied 
from work like that in the archway of the Palace called Theodoric’s 
at Ravenna. The mid-wall shafts are well nigh universal in the 
Italian towers, and a little further study of the details of the 
Italian Romanesque easily explains their history. Next to the 
introduction of the arch itself, the greatest invention in the 
whole history of architecture was the improvement by which the 
architect of Diocletian’s palace at Spilato ventured to make an 
aveh spring at once from the capitals of a pair of columns, But 
this great invention was not at.once universally received. In the 
twelfth-century basilicas of Murano and Toreello the Spélato 
pattern is followed in all its fulness, but. in St. Zeno at Verona, 
and even in St. Burchard at Wiirzburg, thereis something over the 
capitals more than can be fairly called an abacus, something which 
is distinctly a memory of the entablature. Long before this in 
the basilicas of Ravenna a large stone, a kind of enormous double 
abacus, is inte between the arch and the capital, which in. 
the Byzantine capitals of St. Vital grows into adistinct double 
‘capital. In this way it beeame usual for a.shaft to support some- 
thing with a projection greater than that of a genuime capital, 
whether the capital itself takes that form or whether some- 
thing is inte between the eapital and the arch, Jo. 
Italy we find this form used im various positions; use it in # 
coupled window, and we at once get the midwall shaft. These 
windows, set in groups of two, three, er four—in England, 
we think, never above two—with midwall shafts, between each 
and no shafts in the janibs, effectually distinguish towers of this 
type from those of the Norman type, where the windows, if at 
all tinished, have shafts in the jambs, and where the central shafts 
are not set in the middle of the wall, but much nearer its outer 
surface. A triforium, again, has much in common with a tower 
window, and in the cathedral at Modena we find a-distinct example 
of the midwall shaft in the triforium. The form most commonly 
taken by the stone resting on the shaft, both in such finished 


examples of «uy definite style of any kind. But any one who | examples as St. Zeno and in such rude windows as those of St. 


bears them in his mind as he studies the German and Italian Stephen's, in the same city, is essentially the same as that of 


| 

| 

| 
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tine capitals in St. Vital at Ravenna and St. 

a form nearly the same is found in 
in the great basilica of St. Apollinaris in 
as late, it would seem, as the fourteenth 


Fortes , and finished with @ stone of this kind alike for its 


capital and for its base. Hardly a detail of our primitive 
ue can be pointed out which does not appear in a 
more finished shape in Germany, and still more in Italy. 


land 


have 

out so early 
died. are a crowd of towers in Verona only, towers of | 
mach later date, towers of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, con- | 
temporary with our later Gothic buildings, the general eifect of | 
which does not differ from that of St. Zeno. They still keep the | 


4 


aad thes of St. Petronius—which have forsaken the 
true Romanesque detail, but which have by no means lost the 
true Romanesque feeling. And more remarkable is the tewer of 
the church of St. Peter in the Castle at Venice, the patriarchal 
eburch till the see was removed to St. Mark’s. Let us tell our 
experi with to it. We saw it first from the 


r. 
dvat rod Bacitews ape the words put into the mouth of 
the islanders by the Imperial historian, aud they ceased to be sub- 
jects of the Eastern Caesar only in becoming Lords of One Fourth 
aud Qne Eighth of hisEmpire. Both assubjects and as lords they 
were equally disciples. The ducal chapel of Venice repeats the 
chureh of Constantinople, as it is itself so strangel 
repeated inthe far distant abbey of Perigueux. On St. Mark's it 
is needless to All the world kmows the one building in 
which constructive and decorative art meet on absolutely equal 
terms, where‘the domes and arches:stand in as much need af the 
mosaics as the mosaies'do of ‘the domes and arches. The apse of 
&t. Mark's liindled ‘by the Western sun into one blaze of gold fairly 
rivals‘the storied wiudows of Rheims in all the glory of the same 
heppy moment. How mueh of the unrivalied efiect of St. Mank!s 
is due te its us mosaics, is best felt by eomparing it with 
such @ church:as that.of St. Antony at. Padua, where the domes— 
of nocontemptible design at least within—cry aloud for the same 
kind of relief to their bareness and whiteness. But St. Mark’s 
may be studied from a humbler point of view as an inexhaustible 
store of capitals, plundered avd imitated from all kinds of sources, 
classical, Byzantine, and Romanesque. And many of them again 
teach us the lesson into what s forms it is easy to carve 
the rude stone above the midwail shafts of Jarrow and Karls 


But, if the. of ‘Venice is not Ro ue but Byzan- 
tine, the the real cradle, of the 
iife, of the commonwealth, has. somewhat more in com- 
mon with Westen forms. The little chapel on Rialto, the 
firet eoclesiastical home of the new-bom city, is of much the 
same type as that graad series of twelfth-century 
up-and down among the rauges of buildings of later work which 
fringe the GrandiCanal. It.is'astrauge feeling to see in.a short 


sail move Romanesque domestic work than we have seen 


inappropriate 
the possession of Turkish merebants. Here and there, in the. 
stilted arches and the general air of the whole, we have seemed to 


| addition—for good constructive reasons—to the 


| columns 
| Romanesque in perfection; rich, but without the extravagance 


dotted |, 


ourselves to cee iouel of a Laud. 


The two outlying insular basilicas of Murano‘and Torcello, of 
one of which we spoke at large in an earlier article, will 
interest the inquirer at any stage; they will amaze him till he 
has seen Ravenna. Basilicas they undoubtedly are, though do 
not show the basilican type in such purity of the genuine thi 
itself as Ravenna or even as the probably contemporary churches 
at Lucca. The east ends, with the many apses at Torcello, with 
the large open gallery at Murano, from the stern simpli- 
city of the Ravennese and even of ‘the Lucchese buildings. r 
ali, the basilica at Torcello'is less striking than the little church 
of St. Fosca, with its cupola designed but never fmished. The 
elegant gallery of Murano rea) in a pen a as an 

Sophi 
at Padua, the only Romanesque chureh of that city so interesting 


‘on other grounds. The Baptistery of its cathedral—the church 
| itself is worthless—gives us the same 


ral type to be seen in 
many other places, and the treatment of the tectural design 
is fully worthy of the noble paintings with which it is enriched. 
Verona, so rich in Roman again in later work, has but 
little of Romanesque beyond its great minster of St. Zeno, But 
that isa host in itself. Basilican in its ground plan, it de 
a good deal frem the basilican in its architecture. The 
compound piers of the Northern Rom e alternate with the 
the basilica. The west front shows the Italian 


into which the style somehow ran in the Tuscan cities. The 
gap between pier-arch and clerestory is not more painful than in 
many German churches; in either case it calls for the mosaic of 
Ravenna to relieve the bareness. To many this noble church 
will be the first glimpse of Italian ecclesiastical architecture. Even 
with Ravenna, Lucca, and Pisa to come, the first fruits are worthy 
of what is'to follow. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


‘oe pressure of Exhibitions on our columns prevented us from 
giving last season our usual notice of the two Societies of 
Water-Colour Painters. After the lapse of a year we have now, 
on entering the Gallery of the older Society, to record some few 
. The secession of two important members, who might 
be supposed to represent the cause of high and imaginative art, 
was followed by elections which it was thought might best 
repair the loss. Mr. Dobson and Mr. Marks, Associates of the 
Academy; Mr. Macbeth,a young Seotchman of rare promise; and 
Mr. Houghton, distinguished by genius dashed with eccentricity, 
have proved no slight accessions to the effective force of the figure- 
inters. Then, again, the department of landscape Proper, or of 
reer enlivened by human incident, has been reinforced by 
the election of Mr. e, Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. North, the last 
two having won their way to honour on the walls of the “ Dudley.” 
The “ old Society” thus possessing the happy knack of attracting 
and of incorporating the best talent of the country, stands 
forth as the powerful and efficient representative of the art 
of water-colour painting. A position strong in past reputation 
as well as in talent at its prime is at the present 
moment needed to withstand the growiug power of the Academy. 
Some of the minor Exhibitions which drag on an ignoble and 
worthless existence may, it is to be hoped, die out, and those that 
remain must seek to prolong life hy doing good service to the 
cause of art. Water-colour painting cannotreceive its due within 
the Academy; therefore there is need of a distinct Society that 
shall foster an art which, being without parallel in Europe, has 
been rightly accounted essentially English. What the Academy 
in Piccadilly is for oil-painting, the old Society in Pall Mall is for 
water-colour drawing ; each institution embodies the best talent of 
the country, and the parallel between the two seemed to be made 
more complete when the other day was conferred upon 
the deservedly honoured President of this old Society. 

We aie sorry to say that the eulogy we have just on 
the Society generally cannot be extended to the Exhibition 
now open. On entering the Gallery the impression produced 
is that of well-balanced mediocrity, broken here and there 
by alarming eecentricities. “Sketches and Studies” in former 
days had characteristics gpart from finished drawings. A 
sketch was often a race against time, or a dashing defiance of 
weather; the sketcher’s folio was as “‘a trap to catch a sun- 
beam ”; effects which in nature were as fleeting as thoughts were 
noted down in a few minutes. In this sense sketching may 
be aecounted one of the extinct arts. And what have we in 


be admitted, however, that our artists have now the praise- 
worthy habit of patiently watehing nature, Wordsworth-like. 
Qne test of the worth of an Exhibition is the number of poetic 
‘thoughts about natare which visitars bring away with them, 
a chief object of urt being to give to life when pent up. in 
cities a present sense of the marvels.of earth and the elements. 


the great Byzan = 
Mark’s at Veni | = 
| 
a 
pasran . This is the support of a stone book wrough more | 
If we go on with the towers, as the strongest case, we shall see 9 
thatthe type which in Ep, till the eleventh cen- | = 
tery, and in Scotlaad and the twelfth, in Italy : 
never went out of use at all. A glance at the towers of Verona 
and Venice soon confirms us in the belief which may perhaps 
midwall shafts, the rs and arcades, that gives the type 
its peculiar character. The noble tower of St. Euphemia almost 
rivals St. Zeno, and there are also very fine ones at St. Firmus, 
the dedication of which we think is the Holy Trinity. There are 
ather towers of nearly the same general effect in which the cha- | 
racteristic details are lost, and are replaced by the forms either of | 
the pseudo-Gothic of Italy or of the revived classical. ‘The outline 
is kept, and the same general form is — even to the windows. | 
To go beyond our immediate district, the great square of Bologna 
‘water, m the direction urano orceilo. Ata distance 1 
had thoroughly the air of a third ancient campanile, the compeer 
of those of the two island basilicas. It was only on coming near 
enough to study the details that we saw that it was really a 
work of bly classical = the sixteenth century. 
thoroug architect caug e spirit of a type of whic 
he despised the detail, and.so-slight is the boundary which, in the : 
native land of both, divides the style which continued Roman 
forms by unbroken tradition and that which fell back upon them 
by conscious imitation, 
ee the towers to Romanesque work of other kinds, 
étian cities seem on the whole less rich in buildings | 
of that class than some other parts of Italy. Venice, we must | 
never forget, is fur owr purposes no part of Italy, mo part af | 
Barton. 
its place? lLyandseapes slowly and highly elaborated, such as 
“The Misty Moraing” (14), by Mr. Powell; “The Vale of 
Gsvynant” (45), by Mr. Thomas April” (62), by Mr. 
Albert Goodwin; “ Mill near Whitby” (97), by Mr. oegnen 5 
and “The Falls of the Tummel” (162), is Mr. Birket. Foster. 
These drawings are one and. all distinguished by excellences the 
our whole lives ft Lincoln, at Bury, at: Christe , | Yery reverse of those which belong to asketch suggestive in its * 
at Dol, at‘ Le Mans, we have:eagerly traced out.a few doorways.and | incompleteness or provocative by its impulse. A few scratches 
windowe, with-an-uncomfontable feeling that Pp all were, as |:and: blots by a masterhand have a value which never attaches to 
some certainly were, the work of the Hebrews within our gates. | suudies belaboured till the life is knocked out of them. It must 
But herve-are lines of' windows and areades equalling in their way the 
nave of Bayeux. or the hall of Oalsham. Perbaps it was not wholly 
KUM = 
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In looking round this room we have to thank several of the 
members for subtle readings of phenomena which, being often most 
transient, art does well to Pasa. “ Waterfall, Loch Scavaig ” 
(127), and other drawings by Mr. Powell, show a fine sense of atmo- 

heric changes, of the never-ceasing conflict waged by the sun with 
the vapours engendered by mountains and lakes. From Claude 
to Turner and down to the end of time, as long in factas art and 
nature shall endure, the sun in its circuit through the sky is to 
the landscape-painter the ruling power; and perhaps the worst 
charge against pre-Raffaellitism was that landscapes were painted 
without relation to atmospheric conditions, that nature was 
reduced to a hard skeleton without life or language. We are 
glad to recognise in the Exhibition before us a return to a method 
of study which, while equally taxing the faculties of observa- 
tion, gives enlarged scope toimagination. “Morning Mists on the 
Torridge, North Devon” (304), by Mr. Hale, shows how 
artists with whom the future of the English school will greatly 
rest are giving their minds to the poetic effects rather than 
to the prosaic facts of nature. “ Moonlight—Argyllshire” 
(364), by Mr. Newton, is another drawing which seizes on 
an idea, and then makes all accessories subservient to the main 
thought. The effect is well known to all who have wandered 
among mountains in the night. The moon, after announcing her 
approach in a path of silvery light, glances out with full face from 
behind the broad shadow of a hill. The moment chosen is when 
she yet clings to the mountain-top, ere, as it were, she parts 
from anchorage to float into the dark sea of night. Mr. Newton 
is apt to be slaty and leaden, but here once again he is silvery as 
when first he entered this Gallery. We may observe that colour 
is the order of the day; that Mr. Goodwin, Mr. North, and Mr. 
Pinwell compose with the express purpose of obtaining pleasing, or 
possibly even repulsive, chromatic effects, according to the mood 
which may for the moment have possessed them. The vagaries 
now played with colour are alarming ; we might perhaps imagine 
that poor Turner left behind him an old coat of many colours, 
which, cut up into shreds, has been scrambled for by the members 
of this Society. 

The arts suffer from epidemics which no purge seems to touch. 
The “ jaundiced eye” has passed into a proverb, but just now 
within this Gallery the symptoms seem to tend to scarlet-fever, 
accompanied by delirium. The distemper is evidently catching, 
and it is curious to observe how those first attacked are cured, 
while the more recent cases are still at their worst. For instance, 
Mr. Walker, who occasionally has suffered from colour hot as fire 
or brimstone, tones down into cool grey. “The Housewife ” peel- 
ing potatoes is as sober and true as a Dutch picture. Not so, 
however, with Mr. Pinwell or Mr. North, who still persist in 
painting as if their pencils were dipped into a furnace. It is 
a pity when artists supreme in talent thus violate the modesty 
of nature. Yet “Beechen Hollow” (104), by Mr. North, is 
among the most masterly efforts of the year. The shadowy glen 
between two golden hillocks, figures crowning the topmost point, is 
de. cman simple yet free from commonplace; sketchy, and 
yet, where russet ferns —— the foreground, pronounced in 
detail with a firm hand. We trust that Mr. North will preserve 
the attitude of a student open to the access of new truths; but 
eight drawings indicate that he may be doing too much. 
Mr. Pinwell’s talents also take an eccentric and hazardous 
course. Yet “Time and his Wife” (174) isa good example of 
the imagination and the mystery which young artists now aflect. 
“Gravely among the graves they made hay all alone by them- 
selves ; they looked like Time and his Wife ”—such are the words 
of Dickens which interpret the sentiment of an impressive scene. 
Still more of mystery, of weird and passionate phantasy, Mr. Pin- 
well has thrown into a dashing sketch fora picture—“The Earl 0’ 
Quarterdeck” (194). The storm rages and the sea birds yell, 
but “a lady fair” takes “the good ship’s helm until the day did 
dawn.” The picture may be interpreted as an allegory; in fact 
art of this sort is scarcely imitative; when a painter thus plays 
with lines and sports with colours his work must be judged as a 
symphony. Such creations usually provoke much cavil; being in 
no way naturalistic, they are not understood. We close our 
review of the Old Water-Colour Society with reluctance; other 
works tempt to notice did our space permit. Yet the con- 
tributions of Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. Dodgson, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Brittan Willis, 
Mr. Basil Bradley, and others, being of long-accustomed excel- 
lence, scarcely need EG) ur aim has been to seize 
on what is exceptional. Hence, in conclusion, we may con- 

tulate Mr. Lamont on having exchanged the murkiness of 
interiors for the open daylight of Scotch moors; Mr. Deane, too, 
deserves emphatic praise for a study lovely in light and play of 
ee The Porch of San Fermo Maggiore, Verona” (101). 

he forms perhaps lack firmness; the treatment of outline is in 
fact the reverse of that which used to be prized in the archi- 
tectural drawings of Prout. Before leaving the Gallery, we point 
toa — specially open to censure—“ ‘The Garden ” (238), 
by Mr. Marsh. No art here redeems the gawkiness of gaunt 
guls, stiffly seated on a straight bench. The painter evidently 

ought to make a great hit by this rare compound of medizvalism 
and ugliness. When will the truth be accepted that all great 
art has been supreme in beauty ? 

Winter Exhibitions abound, but as for the most part they are 
wanting in novelty, we cannot afford space for detailed notice. 
“ The New British Institution” bas its chief interest in works 
from the Continent. The Belgian school, in particular, is here 


strong in MM. Van Lerius, Van Luppen, V. Lagye, F. Bossuet 
F. Steoobant, and P. Verlat. 

The well-selected Gallery of Mr. M‘Lean in the Haymarket 
brings forward two foreign artists of whom we are anxious to learn 
more. One is M. Michael Zichy, who, ranking among the greatest 
of Hungarian painters, is best known in the Museum of Pesth ; the 
other is Seiior Mariano Fortuny, a young artist of Spain who won 
loud applause in Paris ere he was heard of in London. M. Zich 
has his studio in St. Petersburg; he is painter to the Emperor of 
Russia, and his brilliant abilities have won favour from the Prineg 
of Wales. Neither his large oil-painting, “ The Descent from the 
Cross,” which we remember in Pesth, nor the small drawing, 
“ Henri IV.,” which we now see in the Haymarket, can inspire 
any great respect for the use the artist has made of his rare talent, 
The robust naturalism which gives stre.gth to the national art of 
Hungary is the best part of M. Zichy, who otherwise is reckless 
as if impelled by a “ devil-may-care ” impulse. The art of Seiior 
Fortuny in like manner seems possessed 7 demons. The drawing 
now before us, “A Nubian Teaching a Monkey,” has texture and 
colour, mastery and effrontery. This painter, it has been rightly 
said, embodies “the sentiment of pictorial cynicism”; like 
Decamps and M. Doré, when he weeps he laughs; a sneer is 
always dashed across his sentiment. It is curious to see two 
— severed in geographic area so wide apart as Madrid is from 

t. Petersburg approach each other in art; the explanation pos- 
sibly is, that Paris has been, though we trust never again can be, 
not only France, but Europe. 

The “French Gallery” in Pall Mall has also more to tell us that 
is new in the way of foreign than of British art. We will there- 
fore pass over the agreeable sprinkling on these walls of Acade- 
micians and Associates, who naturally reserve their strength for 
the Academy. One canvas at all events may be remembered for 
its historic value—the portrait of Napoleon LII., who three years 
ago gave three sittings to his favoured painter, M. Yvon. M. 

von may be said to have been Court painter in the time of the 
Crimean War, just as M. Horace Vernet was the artist selected 
under the Orleans dynasty to glorify the exploits of the French army 
in Algeria. ‘lhis likeness of the ex-Emperor can never in colour 
or otherwise take first rank among historic portraits. Yet breadth 
and decisive outline give force to the picture; care and purpose, too, 
are shown in the detail thrown around eye and brow. The eye, 
sleepy yet shrewd; the brow, ample yet shadowed ; features. 
imperturbable yet cynical, not to say sinister, give as far as a por- 
trait can do the reading of a character, the forecast of a destiny. 
How the overthrow of dynasties becomes reflected in London 
Exhibitions we have before shown. ‘The “ Flemish Gallery,” 
with its alarming surface of wall and carpet, now brings into St. 
James’s Street the contemporary art of modern Europe. At the: 
beginning of the late war it was reported that Napoleon engaged 
at a fabulous sum the services of M. Meissonnier to portray the 
victories of the French army. Of course we look in vain for 
the results. But we know full well what the sycophantic and 
sensuous art of the Second Empire was like—an art in which in- 
tellect was nowhere, while luxury and vice wore the specious 
disguise of refinement or fashion. Opposed to this art of self- 
indulgence and sense stands out in the spacious Gallery of St. 
James’s a huge canvas, “The Death of the Stag,” by M. Courbet, 
the Communist culprit. The artist may plead that he leads us back 
to nature, yet we could have wished that the reaction had not 
come with such relentless force. Stag, horse, rider, huntsmen, 
and hounds are indeed realistic with a vengeance. In fact, we read 
in this repellent work the unrest and riot which became out- 
spoken in the Communistic revolt. Artists of this school have no 
reverence, no love, for the beauty or balanced fitness of nature. 

While we write, a notice comes from the “Society of British 
Artists ” of a “ Winter Exhibition,” to open on Monday next. This 
incorporated Society, which is now nearly fifty years old, has main- 
tained itself in the interest of the artist as distinguished from that 
of the picture-dealer. It appears to supply a want felt in the 
artist world, because it exhibits a class of pictures which dealers 
are not too sanguine of selling. 

It is hard to tell where these “ Winter Exhibitions” will end, 
seeing that they are multiplied in the assumed interests of 
dealers and artists alike. At this season of the year, as we have 
before said, dealers pay liberally for the “ potboilers ” which are 
found the convenient means of settling Christmas bills. We con- 
fess that we notice with some reluctance a class of Exhibitions 
which are scarcely to be distinguished from shops. Whenever a 
picture is allowed on purchase to be removed from the walls, the 
Gallery becomes not so much an Exhibition, in the old sense of 
the word, asa mere art store or bazaar. In Manchester, which 
has long been the centre of a gigantic picture traffic, we believe 
the provincial press gives but scanty notice to Galleries which are 
but shops in disguise. Indeed, everywhere the distinction has 
been justly made between collections of enterprising capitalists and 
Exhibitions organized by artists themselves. London, the money- 
market of the world, draws to herself the art of all nations, and 
naturally becomes the centre of picture speculation in every form. 
On the whole we are not inclined to judge severely a system 
which is obviously attended with good as well as evil. It 1s not 
easy to lay down any absolute rule. From a practical point of 
view, perhaps, all that can be required is that an Exhibition shall 
maintain a good standard, and shall do something to raise the 
general taste of the public at large. 
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REVIEWS. 


UEBERWEG’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC.* 


EBERWEG’S system of logic is well known in Germany as 
a full, painstaking, and acute exposition of the science from 
an essentially modern, but at the same time independent, point of 
yiew. The author's position is intermediate between the extreme 
formalism of the Scholastic logic and the thoroughgoing realism 
of the Hegelian dialectic. The influence of Hegel is, however, 
traceable both in the conception and working out of the system. 
This is specially apparent in the author's attempt to make the laws 
of logic, as he understands the science, or, in other words, the 
lative principles of human knowledge, the index and counter- 
t of real existence. While rejecting Hegel’s complete identifi- 
cation of thought and things, Ueberweg recognises an atlinity 
between the forces and laws of mind and of matter, so radical and 
complete that the principles of our intuitive and reflective activity 
have a necessary parallelism with those of real or material ex- 
istence. In this and other particulars, however, he is more 
directly indebted to Schleiermacher than to any other recent 
thinker; or rather his central position is more in harmony with 
that taken by Schleiermacher in his lectures on Dialectic than 
with any other distinctively modern point of view. Ueberweg 
states, indeed, with some justice, that Aristotle held a similar 
ition of reflective realism, intermediate between the extremes of 
philosophical opinion. ‘This is so far true that the principles of 
the Peripatetic First Philosophy, applying equally to all existence, 
are held to be objectively valid, and many passages in the Pos- 
terior Analytics seem to show that Aristotle regarded the logical 
axioms, and the distinctive principles of science reached by logical 
processes, as possessing the same character. Ueberweg’s own 
mind, too, was more in sympathy with Aristotle than with Plato. 
Still in elaborating his system of logic he is largely indebted to 
the pregnant suggestions of the Platonic Schleiermacher. This 
is acknowledged in the preface to the first edition:— 

Schleiermacher [says Ueberweg] sought to explain the forms of thinking 
from science, which is the end and aim of thinking, and to make good his 
opinion by proving their parallelism with the forms of real existence. This 
apprehension of the forms of thought holds a middle place between the 
sudjectively-formal and the metaphysical Logics, and is at one with the 
fundamental view of Logic which Aristotle had. The subjectively-formal 
Logic—that promulgated by the schools of Kant and Herbart—puts the 
forms of thought out of all relation to the (urms of existence. Metaphysical 
Logic, on the other hand, as Hegel construcied it, identifies the two kinds 
of forms, and thinks that it can recognise in the self-development of pure 
thought the self-production of existence. Aristotle, equally far from both 
extremes, sees thinking to be the picture of existence, a picture which is dif- 
ferent from its real correlate, and yet related to it, which corresponds to it, 
and yet is not identical with it. 

Ueberweg avowedly occupies this position, and undertakes 
to give a more complete and thoroughgoing development of 
logic as the theory and instrument of real knowledge. Human 
science being the conscious reflex of reality, the regulative laws 
of its production must correspond with those of the material 
universe, and the fundamental principles both of knowledge and ex- 
istence must be ultimately similar, though not the same. It is thus 
the office of logic to analyse, classify, and develop these principles 
as they are manifested on the conscious side, in the activity of our 
own minds; or, in other words, to investigate the relations between 
knowledge and existence in the whole of their complexity and 
extent. This view naturally leads Ueberweg to include in his 
exposition of the science all sources of knowledge, immediate as 
well as mediate, intuitive as well as reflective or inferential. He 
deals, for example, with the activities of perception, external and 
internal, as well as with the processes of conception, judgment, and 
reasoning. This is perhaps the greatest novelty in his expo- 
sition, looked at from an English point of view. The revived 
interest in logical inquiries amongst ourselves has resulted 
in substantial additions both to the theory and details of 
the science. While one school has made important contribu- 
tions towards the more perfect analysis and evolution of thought 
on its formal side, another equally distinguished school has claimed 
to include within the domain of the science a full exposition 
of thought on its real or material side—in other words, of the 
processes by which our actual knowledge of the world around and 
within us is enlarged, methodized, and perfected. The conception 
of the science has thus gradually expanded so as to include the 
methods of natural science, the theory of inductive ds well as 
deductive reasoning, the processes of probable as well as of neces- 
sary inference. But no school amongst ourselves, not even the 
Sensationalist, which has done so much towards expanding its 
domain, has proposed to include in the exposition of logic the 
Psychology of perception, external and internal. Mr. Mill expressly 
rejects a definition of logic, sanctioned by some high authorities 
amongst older writers, as “the science which treats of the opera- 
tions of the human understanding in the pursuit of truth,” on 
the ground that it is too wide, since it includes the truths 
of intuition or direct perception. With these, the ori- 
ginal data or ultimate premisses of our knowledge, with 
their number or nature, the mode in which they are attained, 
or the tests by which they may be distinguished, logic in his judg- 
ment has nothing directly to do. The questions as to what are 


* System of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines. By Dr. Friedrich 

eberweg. Translateu from the German, with Notes and Appendices, by 
Thomas M. Lindsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Philosophy to the 
University of Edinburgh. Londons Longmans & Co. 1871. 


real intuitions, and how far they are objectively valid, belong to the 
sciences of psychology and metaphysics. The province of logic, 
in Mr. Mill’s view, is thus restricted to that portion of our know- 
ledge which consists of inferences from truths previously known, 
whether the antecedent data be general propositions or in- 
dividual perceptions. Data of the latter kind, intuitions, are 
the objects of belief, but logic is the science not of belief, but 
of proof or evidence. So far as belief is founded on proof, 
it is the office of logic to supply tests for ascertaining in 
general the character of the evidence whether it is sufficient or 
not. The greater part of our knowledge being matter of inference, 
the fields of logic and knowledge so far coincide; but the two 
differ in this, that logic does not find evidence, but simply judges 
of it—does not supply premisses, but estimates the soundness 
of the conclusion by testing the process through which it is 
attained. All our knowledge is composed of data, and conclusions 
derived from them ; and the office of logic, in Mr. Mill’s view, is 
to show what relations must subsist between the premisses and 
conclusion, in order to give to the latter the character of nec 

or probabie truth. Mr. Mill accordingly states at the outset that 
he proposes to analyse the process of inference, and the processes 
subordinate to it, only so far as may be requisite for ascertaining 
the difference between their correct and incorrect performance; 
and that any ulterior or minuter analysis must be left to meta- 
physics, which in this, as in other parts of our mental nature, 
decides what are ultimate facts or principles, and what are 
resolvable into others. “I believe,” he adds, “ it will be found 
that the conclusions arrived at in this way have no necessary con- 
nexion with any particular views ry ges. the ulterior analysis. 
Logic is common ground on which the partisans of Hartley and 
Reid, of Locke and Kant, may meet and join hands.” 

There is, no doubt, some truth in this as a general statement. 
Still a good deal may be said on pepe gt grounds in favour of 
the plan which Ueberweg adopts, that of critically examining the 
data of reasoning, as well as the process of inference. On Mr. 
Mill’s own view it might be fairly urged that, if logic is the 
science of evidence, it must investigate primary as well as deriva- 
tive evidence, the foundations as well as the superstructure of our 
knowledge. Nor, in the nature of the case, can Mr. Mill himself 
avoid doing this, at least to a certain extent. While professi 
to leave the ultimate grounds of reasoning to psychology an 
metaphysics, he repeatedly discusses them in the course of his 
exposition, and rag a very decided opinion as to their nature, 
origin, and validity. The rational intuitions of identity, dif- 
ference, and aa on which deductive reasoning rests 
are, it is true, so simple and self-evident as hardly to admit 
of much discussion. Their nature and origin has, however, 
been made a matter of controversy, and their title to rank as 
ultimate and necessary principles of thought has been called in 
question. In unfolding the science it is requisite, therefore, to 
explain their nature and vindicate their position, and most of the 
better manuals on logic give such an exposition in a summary or 
more detailed manner at the outset. Again, the rational intuitions 
of cause, and law or order, which are the basis of inductive 
reasoning, and the empirical intuitions of the external world 
which help to give objective validity to our knowledge, are still 
the battle-field of rival philosophical schools. And it may justly 
be said that any theory of knowledge, to be complete, must 
include a discussion and decision of these vital points. 

But, although thus allowable in theory, the importation of such 
discussions into an exposition of logical science appears to us 
open to serious objections of a practical kind. While the results 
of such inquiries may be conveniently stated so far as they are 
necessary to an intelligent development of the science, it is surely 
inexpedient to plunge even those who may have mastered the 
elements of logic into the depths of speculative controversy as a 
preparation for the fuller study of its details. They could hardly 
fail to be perplexed by the number, novelty, and magnitude of the 
issues raised, and the ivtricacies of their historical and critical dis- 
cussion. The more so as the connexion of these discussions with 
the subsequent evolution of the science is not of a very direct or 
obvious kind. There are other parts of the author's plan which 
in the same way make the book less fitted for the use of students. 
One is the attempt to give under every important head, not only 
an exposition of doctrine, but the history of its development. Parts 
of the history are indeed interesting, as they could not fail to be 
from the philosophical learning and acumen of the author. But, 
as a whole, it is open to the double and almost contradictory 
charge of being at once cumbrous and meagre. While the 
historical matter overloads the exposition, the notices of particular 
thinkers are so brief as in numberless instances to convey only a 
bald and scarcely intelligible idea of their doctrines. The student’s 
mind is distracted rather than informed by such rapid and ex- 
tended surveys of opinion. The numerous dates, reference: 
scraps of bibliographical information, and bits of untranslat 
quotation all tend to produce the same result. Then, again, 
Ueberweg had no special charm of style to attract and interest 
the minds of students. On the contrary, his writing, though not 
without a certain directness, solidity, and force of its own, is often 
heavy, lumbering, technical, and even pedantic. 

The translator has certainly done little to remove or even to re- 
lieve these drawbacks of the original work. In some respects he 
has rather increased than diminished its unfitness to serve as a 
useful text-book for students. This is specially true of the trans- 
lation itself, the most important point of all. No doubt the 
turning of such a work into readable English is a somewhat 
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difficult and thankless task, requiring for its successful execution 
the command of a good English style, as well as a competent 
knowledge of philosophical German. Unfortunately Mr. Lindsay 
— to possess only the latter of these accomplishments. All 

t can be said of his version in relation to the original is that 
it reaches a rather low standard of mere verbal accuracy, and is 
at best laboriously literal. His English style, so far from having 
any grace or freedom, point or vigour, is often so obscure and in- 
accurate as to be almost unintelligible. Where the original is 
simple and straightforward, the rendering is indeed smooth and 
readable enough. But when the style becomes more involved, 
and the sentences expand into cumbrous and complicated propor- 
tions, he follows the original with a slavish fidelity bewildering 
enough to the English student. In such passages the German is 
transferred rather than translated, the form of the sentence being 
retained and only the vocabulary changed. The result is a com- 

und which cannot be called either German or English, and would 

to many readers wholly unintelligible. We may give as an 
illustration the following passage from the early pages of the in- 
troduction :— 

Whoever limits Logic to these portions must maintain that logical prin- 
ciples are valid without reference to objective reality; but he who assigns 
to Logic a more comprehensive sphere will not admit the correctness of that 
assertion in its universality. Whoever maintains that Logic does not fulfil 
its task unless it provides laws for the rigid construction of the scientific 
notion in its distinction from the more general conception, for natural 
division, for the scientific form of Deduction, Induction, and Analogy— 
whoever does not consider the principle of Logic to be the mere consistency 
of the thinking subject with itself, but recognises truth to be the agreement 
with existence, and therefore no mere necessity of thought immanent in the 
subjective spirit, but rather a correspondence of the logical with the orto- 
logical categories, cannot assert that the logical laws having reference to 
truth would be quite as valid if there were neither things nor know- 
ledge. What is brought forward in the second part of the above 
objection is so far true that thinking may be conformable to 
single logical laws—to single laws of Logic even as the science of 
knowledge—without having material truth ; but the agreement of the whole 
activity of knowledge with ad these laws ensures material truth. He who 
has observed all the laws of perception and of thinking cognition in 
a conclusion and in the structure of the premisses and in the foregoing opera- 
tions, has arrived in the conclusion (be it immediately, or, as indirect proof, 
mediately) at material truth. 


Here one sentence alone fills nearly a dozen lines of small print, and 
for its contents to be made fairly intelligible toan English reader it 
should have been wholly recast, or broken up into three separate 
sentences. No doubt it is a laborious task to throw an author's 
sentences into wholly new forms, and at the same time render his 
meaning with exact and scrupulous fidelity, And it may be said 
in extenuation of such passages as the one just quoted that they 
are probably not worse than many translations from the German, 
where the subject is abstruse and the author indifferent not only 
to the es of style, but to the conditions of terse and easily 
intelligible speech. But the very object of translating a foreign 
work is of course to present the thoughts and reasonings of the 
author in a becoming English dress, The more abstract the 
subject the more important does it become for the version to be 
clear and direct, that the difficulties of the matter may not be 
aggravated by avoidable obscurities of form. And the translator’s 
work is really not done until he has so far mastered his author's 
thought as to be able to render it into effective and perspicuous 
English. But is this even approximately true of such a sentence 
as the following, which refers to the perception of space by the 
sense of sight ? 
If one believed with [Herbart and Lotze] that all separation in space of 
Ee of the organic image of light and of the affections of the nervous van- 
hes in the spacelessness of the simple mental monads, in order to be repro- 
duced in consciousness in a new way, out of the quality of sensation in 
ao or, according to Lotze, out of certain “ signs of place,” even on this 
ypothesis (which is not admissible from Schleiermacher’s standpoint) it 
must be recognised that the production of every definite position of the 
picture conceived in space and time is conditioned by the position in space 
and time of each organic affection, and this again, on its side, by the position 
of the external thing affecting. 
This wonderful sentence is songs A intelligible in Ueberweg 
himself, but we must confess that it was only by looking into the 
original that we were able to understand it. Without going into 
the minuter verbal criticism which a comparison with the original 
suggests, we may state, by way of example, that Mr. Lindsay's 


rendering of Geftihisnerven is simply “ the nervous,” which in such | 


a connexion is not English at all, and if it were, would not be a 
translation of the German. We have noticed many other passages 
of a similar kind, which, if the work ever reaches asecond edition, 
ought, in mere compassion to the English reader, to be entirely 
rewritten. The proofs, moreover, appear to have been carelessly 
corrected. At least we must suppose that in the following passages 
negative, subserves, and annotation are slips of the pen, or errors of 
the press, for negation, subsumes, and connotation :-— 

The dialectic method from notion to notion apparently by the 
pure logical means of negative and identity (p. 69). 

Thus the author of the dialogue Sophistes refers Thing and Action to the 
more general opposition between Rest and Motion, which he immediately 
subserves together with that of Identity and Difference under the universal 
unity of Being (p. 117). 

Mr. Mill distinguishes simply and clearly between the extent and content 
of notions in hisremarks on the denotation and annotution of names (p. 574). 


There are, moreover, here and there mistakes in proper names, 
such as Daly instead of Baly as the translator of Miiller’s 
rie ad (p. 82), and Bayne instead of Baynes twice over 
(p. 562), 


] Notwithstanding these various drawbacks the volume jg an 
addition to the literature of logic which will be of real service to 
the more resolute and persevering students of the science, It 
they will fight their way munfully through the obscurities of 
_ crude and intricate style, and the distraction of different types ang 
| topics, they will find much in the author's thought and reasonj 
to reward their labour. Ueberweg was not only an accomplish 
scholar, but a devoted student of philosophy in the truest and best 
sense, Hewas moreovera vigorous and independent thinker, familiar 
with the great lines of philosophical speculation, and gifted with 
a rare power of co-ordinating the conceptions of different schools, 
His early and lamented death was thus a loss not only to ‘is own 
country, but to European thought. And Mr. Lindsay’s translation, 
imperiect as it is, possesses special interest and value from the 
fact that it received some additions from the author's own hand 
and embodies his latest contributions to the science of logic and 
the history of philosophy. It should be also noted that the 
translator has increased the usefulness of the work by notes 
and supplementary dissertations of his own. From the philoso. 
phical knowledge and ability displayed in these additions we 
feel persuaded that Mr. Lindsay might easily correct the more 
obvious defects of the existing translation, and thus make the 
work more available as a text-book of study and reference for 
English students. 


L’ESTRANGE’S LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. W. HARNESS* 


HEDRUS the fabulist complains, doubtless after due pro- 
vocation, that there was at Rome in his days a set of people 
who, from their minding everybody’s business except theirown, were 
the plague of the neighbourhood. His description of this busy- 
idle class is so true for all times that we make no apology for 
quoting it 
Est ardelionum quedam Rome natio, 
Trepide concursans, occupata in otio, 
Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens, 
Sibi molesta et aliis odiosissima. 


The race of the ardeliones, which, being interpreted, is busy- 
bodies, is not extinct ; and just now, in the person of the biographer 
of the Rev. William Harness, gives Pc of its existence in full 
vigour in London. We know not whether Mr. L’Estrange is a 
reader of Phzedrus; if not, we recommend him to turn to this 
fable. Having read it, he can hardly fail to say “de me narratur.” 

In his preface Mr. L’Estrange says : — 

This sketch of the long and laborious life of my esteemed friend is the 
only return which it is in my power to make for the many favours he con- 
| ferred upon me. From what I knew of his character, I feel sure that the 

tribute would not have been unacceptable to him. 


We are by no means sure that his “ esteemed friend ” would have 
| been quite so satisfied as the reverend gentleman imagines. There 
is, indeed, an apparently qualifying clause in the preceding words— 
“from what 1 knew of his character.” But what did he know, 
and what opportunities had Mr. L’Estrange for obtaining know- 
ledge? Prudently he does not state in what year his friendship 
with Mr. Harness began ; certainly not early in the latter's lifetime; 
and the blundering way in which he introduces Mr. Harness’s 
numerous and distinguished friends and acquaintances, of which 
we gave an instance in our number for November 18, in regard to 
Mr. ‘Thomas Hope, shows that of them at least the self-appointed 
biographer knew very little. 

Again we cite a few sentences from the “ Life ”:— 

A man in whom memory and observation coexist in such a high degree of 
excellence as to be equal to the task is eminently qualified to be the social 
historian of his times. 


This remark, though not very profound or original, indeed almost 
a truism, is true, and shall be put down to Mr. L’Estrange’s 
credit :— 

Had Mr. Harness committed to writing all the remarkable conversations 
in which he took part, we should have possessed such a history ; but 
unfortunately he kept no record of them, and only accidentally quoted 
a and made allusions to them in his occasional intercourse with hi 
riends, 


| We again break Mr. L’Estrange’s narrative to ask whether he 
|is quite sure that Mr. Harness kept no such “record ”—also 
whether his biographer ever inquired whether he did or not? In 
the next sentence we are treated with some unrhymed poetry :— 
“ Broken flowers thus casually dropt can scarcely be formed into & 
close-woven wreath.” This perhaps may be the cause why Mr. 
L’Estrange’s narrative is so ill soldered together. “ Plenus ri- 
marum est huc et illuc defluit "—indeed he writes always like one 
running after news—“trepide concursans,” as Phzedrus says. 
“ But,” he proceeds, “it would still be culpable to leave them to 
perish by the wayside, and preserve none of their sweet fragrance 
as an offering for future years.” F 

As to futurity he may set his mind at rest; not far off is 
the day when Mr. L’Estrange’s book will be quite forgotten, 
and, luckily for himself, the author withit. Z.orietur aligquis it 8 
to be hoped who will rescue William Harness from his unautho- 
rised hand. It may be “culpable to leave flowers to perish by 
the wayside ”; but, in our opinion, it is far more so to pick them 
up and form them into a wreath when the flowers do not 


* The Literary Life of the Reverend William Harness, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Knightsbridye, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, By the Rev. A. G. 
| L’Estrange. 1 vol. London: Hurst & kett. 1871. 
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to one, and whentheir rightful ownersdo not sanction, or even know, 
of your weaving intentions. This floral flourish—it has a most 
Hibernian flavour—is quite misplaced. How does Mr. L’Estrange 
know that his “esteemed friend” did not keep a diary? Did he 
ever ask the question? How can he tell whether Mr. Harness’s 
near surviving kindred are not in possession of drawers full of 
letters from friends distinguished for their high rank or high posi- 
tion in literature, but which letters they might not have confided 
to him, even if he had thought it worth while to inquire whether 
they existed or not? We can hardly conceive Mr. L’Estrange to 
be over-burdened with modesty, seeing that he has assumed 
an office which no one asked him to undertake, and which few 

ple, after reading his book, will think him competent to per- 
orm. The biographer, however, evidently considers any delicacy 
in the matter an “ uncleanly scruple.” What better service can 
a curate render to a deceased vicar than to keep his memory 

en; or, in Mr. L'Estrange’s flowery language, to place im- 
mortelles on his gravestone? So, without any idle ceremony of 
“ pyre leave or with your leave,” he elects himself into the chair, 
and presides at a feast he was never bidden to. 

e think that Mr. Harness’s family have grave reasons to com- 
ain of such interloping. Of the book, until it was announced for 
immediate publication, they had no notice. Stand and deliver 
your documents, be they letters or journals, could hardly have 
surprised them more than this announcement of a book which not 
only they had never authorised, but perhaps were among the last 
rsons Who would have asked Mr. L’Estrange to write. Curll, 
the reputed pirate of Pope’s letters, was ranked by the poet among 
the new terrors of death. Yet when Curll committed his larcen 
Pope was alive, and could “ hitch him into rhyme”; and, indeed, 
did comfortably provide for his memory, though with no sweet 
savour, in his Dunciad. Here was some redress; but as respects 
Mr. L'Estrange there can be no such reparation. He is a literary 
squatter, and, in spite of the very inferior quality of his book, it 
may be hard, for a time, to eject him from the usurped ground. 

Th days when there was no reader for the press as a medium 
between the writer of MSS. and the compositor, a formidable list 
of delenda and corriyenda usually preceded the title-pages of books. 
If these corrective adjectives were applied to Mr. L’Estrange’s 
volume of 313 pages, it would be shorn of at least a moiety of 
its contents. Under the delenda would come nearly a third of his 
own part in it—his platitudes, his flowers of speech, and his re- 
petitions; and under the corrigenda, nearly every anecdote he 
relates in his almost “ fabulous history.” He is the most unfortu- 
nate writer we have ever met with in regard of dates when, of 
places where, and of persons to whom, things were done or sayings 
ascribed. If he takes—or, as the wise call it, “ conveys ”—a story 
or an incident from another person’s journal, he usually, if not in- 
variably, “‘ mars a curious tale in the telling it,” or he puts the 
saddle on wrong, or he guesses when not sure, and fancies when 
quite at fault. He is indeed, as regards his compilation, a kind 
of great palmer-worm, eating uP but rarely digesting, whatever 
he can come or crawl upon. He represents William Harness as 
intimate with perfect strangers, and as unacquainted with his oldest 
and dearest friends. He provides him with dinners at tables— 
Lord Lonsdale’s, for instance—where he never sat; puts conver- 
sations into his mouth, or into the mouths of his companions, which 
when correctly reported, contain nothing more remarkable than 
“Tt is a fine day,” or “ How is your rheumatism?” The late Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, who both spoke and wrote English—the latter 
very unlike Mr. L’Estrange’s—perfectly well, is taxed by him with 
a Scotch accent ; and so well versed is he in the history of one of 
Mr. Harness’s oldest friends, that he does not even know in what 
house that accomplished and most amiable scholar and gentleman, 
Thomas Hope, died. It is really providential that hitherto this 
unprecedented biographer has not been cited among the witnesses 
in the Tichborne case. Already perplexed in the extreme by con- 
flicting statements, the Lord Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, 
the Bar, the jury, the witnesses, the spectators, would, with Mr. 
L’Estrange in the witness-box, become sons of utter darkness ; in 
such a web—such an tnextricabilis error as to time and place, event, 
and person—would his evidence, that is to say, if it at all resembled 
his “ Literary ” biography, involve all who sought information from 
bim 


Further than thus entering a protest against Mr. L’Estrange’s im- 
pertinence in rushing upon a task which others far better qualified 
than he has shown himself to be have hitherto declined, we shall 
take no notice of his book. Our business will be not with the 


biographer, but with the subject of his narrative. Had we the | 


notes and letters before us that the Harness family possess, there 
is little doubt that from them might be collected as graphic and 
leasant a record of a day in London as Horace has given us of a 
yin Rome. And such a record would be the more welcome be- 
cause the features of the time in which the best years of Mr. Harness 
were past are rapidly ity Rot Then there was less competi- 
tion, less hurry, fewer demands from literature and _ science, 
more individuality in character than in this age of rapid change 
and perpetual movement. The times were not better, but they 
were on the whole calmer and more social. Literature was less 
diffusive; few poets commanded the reader's attention; the 
annual crop of novels was much thinner than it is now; people 
possessed and enjoyed a national theatre ; they went to see acting, 
not spectacle ; the London season was not a perpetual whirl from 
morning concerts to the opera, from late dinners to later balls or 
“at homes.” Railways did not inundate the town with daily car- 
S0es of sightseers from remote villages in Cornwall, or still more 


distant glens in North Britain. Now, every one with a few pounds 
in his pocket can come to Corinth; then, Corinth was accessible 
only to those who had broad acres or fat livings, or whose 
mills or argosies were able to provide a costly holiday for their 
owners. As yet there was no penny postage, and that change 
alone has worked a silent, but a great, revolution as regards the 
materials both of history and literature. There will be no more 
Howells, or Lady Mary Wortley Montagues, or Horace Wal- 
poles. The letters of to-day are almost as “ brief as the posy of a 
ring.” The correspondence of such a man as the late Mr. Harness 
was could not fail to have been highly interesting at the moment, 
or to be very instructive to us now. He was a young and observant 
man when the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews were driving from 
their ground the old Monthly and Critical. He saw the first 
fruits of the genius of Byron and Scott; the reopening of the 
Continent to English travellers; the Louvre, as yet unspoiled, 
was for Europe the Omphalos of art, the Delian centre of the 
greatest works of sculptors and painters ; a new and almost bound- 
less London rose under his eyes; steam and gas and iron were 
compelled to serve mankind in lands which were civilized before 
the first syllable of recorded time, and in lands where the buffalo 
and the red man still contended with the emigrant for the posses- 
sion of the lake and the prairie. Letters and journals of such a 
esa as the first eo! years of the present century cannot have 
en worth postage unless they throw some light on the history of 
social, or at least domestic life, on a large or a small scale; and 
Lord Macaulay repeatedly shows that even the most ordinary cor- 
respondence may be a beacon-light to the historian. The very 
few letters to or from Mr. Harness with which Mr. L’Estrange 
has favoured us prove how limited his resources are, and how 
od he is furnished for the task he imposed on himself. Those 
y Mr. Harness himself are in all thirty-one; the first is a letter 
written to Dr. Mitford, when he was a youth of eighteen; the 
second is one addressed to Miss Mitford, om. he was in the prime 
of life. Considering that Mr. L’Estrange assisted Mr. Harness in 
his publication of Miss Mitford’s correspondence, it is not wonder- 
ful that he should have laid his hands on them. The third is a 
controversial letter to a Dissenter in 1848; while the remaining 
twenty-eight were all written between 1 806 and 1869—1. e., while 
their author was between seventy-six and seventy-nine years of 
—and all addressed to one correspondent, the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
This fact is so good a gauge of the length of the biographer’s 
intimacy, and of the care which he must have taken in collecting 
his materials, that it exonerates us from offering further evidence 
of the accuracy of our allegations, 


As a chronicler—a vivd voce one it is ever to be regretted—of 
the stage, the late Mr. Harness had no superiors and few equals. 
An intimate friend of the Kemble family, he had seen John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons at an age when he was able to appreciate 
them fully, and before years had affected their powers. He pre- 
ferred their theory and practice of acting to that of the more 
natural, or perhaps sensational, school that accompanied or followed 
them. Yet he was no bigoted Kembleite, and did full justice to 
the genius of George Frederic Cooke and Edmund Kean. Literary 
ambition he had none; the little he printed was composed in the 
intervals of business or of his active social life. Yet, had he aspired 
to fame as an author, it was,in our opinion, within his reach in 
the province of the drama. Most of the samples of his writings 
given by Mr. L’Estrange are not very happily chosen, especially a 
few pages from a tale printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, savouring 
rather of a reader of Miss Edgeworth than of a writer with any 
special vocation for prose fiction. Not so the extracts from his 
dramatic compositions. From one of these, entitled originally the 
Wife of Antwerp, but subsequently Welcome and Farewell, pri- 
vately printed, and probably now known to few, we transcribe a 
few lines, partly to justify our belief that in dramatic poetry 
Mr. Harness would have succeeded, but more because, in his 
character of the rich burgher Kessel, the author unconsciously 
has drawn his own portrait :— 


STEINHAULT. 
Whose eye more bright, whose spirit is more gay, 
Whose step more firm, whose heart more warm than Kessel’s ? 
With you a green and vigorous old age 
Throws off the burden of its many Ps 
Disdaining Time’s slight malice. Eighty winters, 
As shadows on some noble monument, 
Have fall’n and passed, and done you no disservice. 
KEssEL. 
Mark me, my friend, my course of life has been 
Most highly favoured ; a serene repose, 
Free from disturbing passions ; a sweet calm 
Of kindness and prosperity and honour ; 
A holiday voyage along a sunny stream ; 
A summer’s day of which the moonlight eve 
Wears the noon’s brightness, though the sun has set. 
In this tranquillity the lamp of being 
Burns with a steady and unvarying flame, 
And none observes how wastes the oil within. 


In the effort to administer full justice to Mr. L’Estrange we have 
done scant justice to William Harness, It is, however, of the less 
moment; he was known to so many, and wherever known so 
beloved and honoured, that many of our readers can supply the 
deficiencies, and revive for themselves a far more complete image 
of their departed friend than this sketch, at once ill informed and 
vapid, contains. 


| 
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SEELEY’S LIVY.* 


At last we have an earnest of a Livy of English production 
which we may hold up, nothing doubting, to the Germans, 
and which bids fair to cull all that is good in their editions whilst 
rejecting what is questionable. It would be invidious to name 
so-called editions of Livy of native growth ; and it is unnecessary, 
because practically they are ignored by our students and scholars, 
Till now the Englishmen who have known enough of language 
and textual criticism to edit Livy have not been strong in 
history, while such as could have ably handled the historical 
subject-matter have been indisposed or unequal to the textual 
and grammatical task. Luckily Mr. Seeley not only sees the 
need of combining these qualifications, but combines them in him- 
self. A practised student of history, he can ride Nicbuhr’s hobby 
of divination with a temperate curb; and, whilst appreciating 
to the full the exhaustive completeness of Sir G. C. Lewis’s work 
on the Credibility of Early Roman History, he is not afraid to 
enter cautiously upon the field of speculation which that some- 
what sceptical critic avoids. On the other hand, he is suffici- 
ently strong as a Latinist to weigh the textual emendations 
of Madvig upon their merits, although in the main his reverence 
for that eminent reconstructur of Livy’s text is almost as 
great as Mommsen’s or Munro’s; and there is scarcely a page 
of his commentary (which takes the form of foot-notes) in which 
he does not show undeniable scholarship—at one time in the 
shape of discussion of disputed and competing readings, at another 
in Touatiticn of Dr. Dyer’s mistranslations. Of course his work is 
little more than begun, though, as he justly remarks, the First 
Book of the First Decad is really that which suggests most 
questions to scholars, and the others may be elucidated by much 
briefer commentary; but if he holds on the same prudent and 
steady course which he takes at the outset, we shall have cause 
to reckon his edition as one of the best evidences that in this 
country classical studies are bearing fruit in our day as sound 
and solid as it is pleasing to the scholar’s taste. 


At the close of his introduction Mr. Seeley defines the objects 
at which the editor of a classical author ought to aim, as being 
the furnishing of a sound text, the clearing up of linguistic dilii- 
culties, and the due elucidation of the subject-matter. That he 
has dealt manfully with each of these three departments we shall 
strive to show as far as is consistent with our limits. By a happy 
arrangement, the discussion of Livy’s subject-matter precedes the 
text and notes which represent two out of the three divisions, 
and it forms the material of three chapters that will be read with 
interest and curiosity by historical students. This historical 
examination, which limits itself to the Tirst Book and to the 
Regal period at Rome, discusses three ve questions :—(1) Is 
Livy’s account in the main true or false? (2) If false, by what 
process did it grow and obtain credit? (3) If false, can we 
separate from the mass any residue of truth? In answering 
the’ first question, Mr. Seeley avails himself of Sir G. C. Lewis's 
enumeration of the sources on which the credibility of the history 
of the Kings depends; and after showing that between Fabius 
Pictor, the carliest of the historians of Rome who form the first 
of these sources, and the foundation of the city there is a chasm 
of five hundred years to be bridged over, he examines seriatim the 

ure and the corrupt sources from which what passes for the early 

istory can have flowed; ancient treaties, official documents, 
graven laws, lists of magistrates, and the Libri Lintet representing 
the former, and funeral orations, inscriptions under family masks 
or portraits, and such poems as those of Ennius and Nievius re- 
presenting the latter. ‘I'he great point insisted on in this chapter 
is that no one of the historians of the Regal period has in any 
considerable degree the character of a witness. If so, the question 
arises in what way they got their facts, and these ways have to 
be examined or sifted before their statements can be credited. 
But few of them wil] stand the test. Many are elaborate pic- 
tures, such as the removal of its population from Alba, and the 
battle between Romulus and Tatius; and these, owing to the 
impossibility of their having been transmitted by oral tradition, 
must be rejected; but between this extreme and the other— 
namely, broad facts such as the existence of a Regal period of some 
ind—lies a mid-space which may he filled by oral tradition, 
or, worse, by invention. Much depends on the scrutiny of this 
mid-space, and if here it is found that the supernatural element 
is predominant, and that moreover the accounts are inconsistent 
and contradictory, it follows that the traditional history as a 
whole must be rejected (p. 17). 


Still, however, argues Mr. Seeley, we have to inquire into the 
phenomenon of the growth and acceptance of such a history; and, 
in his second introductory chapter, he contends that the history 
of the Rezal period may have been constructed artificially from the 
beginning, partly by rationalism or “ Euhemerism,” out of mytho- 
logical superstitions, and partly by etiological conjecture, out of 
existing monuments of antiquity. It is worth while to inquire 
imto the nature of these two idhoiniied, the former of which was 
overlooked by Niebuhr and Arnold, and both of which are so 
treated by the present editor of Livy as to leave scarcely any 
important feature in the traditional account undisposed of by 


* Livy. With Introduction, Historical Examination, and Notes. Book 1. 
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one or other of them.  Euhemerism” is the adoption of the 
method of the Greek or Sicilian writer from whom it gets itg 
name, “of explaining the gods to have been famous men wor. 
shipped out of gratitude after their deaths ”—a method which, 
according to Cicero, Ennius applied to Roman history. The 
theory that led “ historians to turn deities into human beings 
led them also to explain purely mythological stories into his. 
torical occurrences,” and to associate these occurrences with local 
worships and monuments. On this principle, whereby the gods 
were represented as famous men deified by the popular imagina- 
tion, their temples were explained as being properly their 
tombs (p. 25); and thus the disappearance of /Eneas on the 
banks of the Numicus, where was a temple of Pater Indiges, 
whom the later traditions identified with him, is a case of 
Euhemerism. ‘That represents in btaly the same mythical 
personage and character as Latinus, a hero as old as Hesiod’s 
Theogony, is argued by Mr. Seeley from their both quitting 
the scene in the same manner (p. 26). Another instance of the 
working of this influence or process is alleged in the case of 
the identity of Faunus, the deity most early worshipped in the 
cave Lupereal on the Palatine, with the fabled Evander. The 
worship of Faunus by the Latins and of Pan by the Greeks wag 
so similar as to suggest to those who compared them a common 
origin and identity. Lyczeus and Lupercus answer to each other, 
The place where Pan was worshipped on Mount Lyczeus is described 
as resembling the Lupercal. Faunus, the good god (connected with 
“faveo” and “ faustus”), who was represented as a deified Kin 

of the aborigines, came by degrees to be regarded as a man, an 

hence probably the name of Lvander. Henceforth his identity is 
bifurcated. At the Lupercal he is Pan Lyczus, on the Palatine 
he is the early Greek settler Evander. And thus it comes about, 
if this theory is to be accepted, that, as livander is credited with 
the introduction of the Arcadian worship, so also to him are 
referred by Roman legend the introduction of the alphabet, and 
whatever else in their institutions seemed to have a Greek origin, 
Another illustration of the action of this influence is found by Mr, 
Seeley in the legend of Romulus and Remus. The ascription of 
the foundation of Rome to twin brothers is supposed to arise out 
of the Roman belief in the Lares, or guardian spirits, of whom 
each household, neighbourhood, and city had its pair. ILence the 
founders and guardians of the Roman State might be expected to 
be represented as twofold and twins; and the fig-tree sacred to 
Rumina (derived from “ruma,” the breast), an Italian goddess of 
suckling, as well as the worship of I’aunus Lupercus, near each 
other on the Palatine, may be thought to furnish the origin of the 
myth that Romulus (whose name Festus and Plutarch connect with 
Ruminalis) and Remus were suckled by a she-wolf. The two 
suckling children, therefore, are the Euhemeristic representatives 
of the Lares of the Roman State, whilst Faustulus and Acca 
Larentia are referable, the former to the god Faunus, the latter to 
the traditions of an ancient guild which held this name to represent 
the mother ofits twelve original members. ‘To quote Mr. Seeley’s 
words, “ Acca is explained by Preller as an old word for mother, 
and Acca Larentia he considers to be the mother of thé Lares. 

However this may be, the notion of Romulus as the adopted 
son of Acca Larentia seems taken from the traditions of the 
guild” (p. 33). We give these theories of Mr. Seeley’s as 
we find them, without at present offering any opinion on their 
value or anticipating the discussion which they may perhaps pro- 
voke. Some readers will perhaps regard the resolution of “ Her- 
cules” and “Cacus” into allegorical representations of the con- 
flicting agencies of Light and Darkness (p. 31), and the blending 
into one of A‘neas and Latinus, as well as of one or two other 
mythical personages, as a leaf out of what Sir George Lewis 
would have called the “ AZgyptological method of writing His- 
tory ”; still we think it probable that the action of the Euheme- 
ristic influence may account for and explain much of the figments 
that take the place of history in the early Regal period. 

With Romulus and the mythological period this mode of ex- 
plaining away the characters which fill the scene is no longer 
applicable. But the other main influence spoken of above, the 
etiological, comes proportionally into play. it is the principle, to 
use Mr. Seeley’s words, which seeks “ to account for anything that 
seemed singular in manners and usages, to find an origin for every 
remarkable institution, and to find a founder for every conspicuous 
building” (19). Applying this test to the famous “ Rape of the 
Sabines,” Mr. Seeley considers it to represent an endeavour to ac- 
count for the Roman ceremonial of marriage. ‘The fate of Remus 
is introduced to account for the Roman doctrine of the iaviolability 
of a city’s walls. The notion of an asylum for criminals and sup- 
pliants from all parts, with a right of sanctuary, which Mr. Seeley 
shows to be an institution strange to the Romans, is surmised to be 
the invention of some Greek mythologist, who found a “locus in 
quo” in the fenced space which went by the name of “ Inter duos 
lucos” (p. 35). On this principle Numa Pompilius fades away into an 
impersonation of certain religious usages, as his name (from »6j0¢) 
would suggest; Tullus Hostilius, though his name in early Latin 
meant but the “son of a foreigner,” suggested to later systematizers 
the representative King with whom to connect existing wailke 
institutions. His successor, Ancus Marcius, stands chiefly us the 
typical founder of the people’s quarter on the Aventine; and his 
name “ Ancus” (probably connected with “ancilla”), like that of 
one of his successors, “ Servius,” is fitted to represent one who 
reigned by flattering the lower orders (p. 44). In trath this spe- 
culation is in keeping with Cicero's accouut of the history of the 
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period—namely, “Temporum illorum tantum fere 
jllustrata sunt nomina” (De Rep. ii. 18); and in the case of this 
fourth King the historians seem to have thought it symmetrical 
to make him add a settlement, as his predecessors had done, and, 
as his name savoured of the lower orders, a plebeian settlement; 
dthough, as Mr. Seeley shows, this creation of a people’s quarter 
(which Niebuhr accepts, and Sir G. Lewis denies) is really con- 
tradicted by Livy’s account of the famous Secession, and was a 
Jater and more gradual affair. The same theory is applied to the 
remainder of the Kings, even Tarquinius Superbus’s life admitting 
parily of zetiological explanation. Wee say partly, for in a striking 
Mr. Seeley contends that into this reign has been intro- 

uced an element of fiction of which the origin is untraceable :— 


The legends of the earlier Kings are for the most part poor, and want the 
merits both of fiction and history ; but the life of Superbus would furnish 
the argument of a ae, not unlike Macbeth. It has indeed a number of 
improbabilities which will be pointed out in the notes, and which would 
excite suspicion even if we could conceive a detailed history to be preserved 
for 250 years. But to the question how it came into existence, we cannot 


return the answers which have up to this point seemed satisfactory. Neither | 


rationlism nor etiology explain it. It appears rather to be the work of a 


novelist, and of one acquainted with Greek literature. Not only in the | 


direct plagiarisms, but in the dramatic liveliness of the whole, we seem to 
trace an imitation of Herodotus.—P. 49. 


Such is Mr. Seeley’s manner of disposing of the traditional | 
history ; and he easily crumples up the futile plea for the old | 


Regal traditions, that they rest on the best evidence that can 
reasonably be expected in a matter of such high antiquity, by 
remarking that it might equally well be applied to Hesiod’s 
Theogony. To be sure the result of the process is something like 
“nil,” or “noeffects.” Livy’s First Book is very much a baseless 
fabric, a structure reared on unsubstantial foundations, that crum- 
ble away when you attempt to probe them. Still, as is shown in 
the third chapter of Mr. Seeley’s introduction, it may be possible 
to ascertain something real about this period, after all the clearing 
away of figments, by using the light thrown upon it, inter alia, 
by the later history. A residuum of truth may be found by the 
aid of relics of the old order of things surviving in the historic 
riod from which inferences might be drawn about the earlier. 
iebuhr adopted such a process, but with excessive rashness of 
hypothesis. Mr. Seeley seeks to use it with a moderation which 
would perhaps have satisfied even Sir G. Lewis; and the success 
with which he thus arrives at certain definite inferences about 
the Kingship (not “the Kings”), the Patricians and the Senate, the 
Comitia Curiata and Centuriata, the Tribes, and other cruces of early 
Roman history, is something, in our judgment, very palpable and 
tangible. For instance, from the “ Lex curiata de imperio,” which 
existed in later history, and of which Cicero gives an account, 
we are able to ascertain what powers it conferred upon a king at 
his accession, which depended on such a /ex. Those powers in- 
clude the command of the army—an absolute command in the field 
—with power to summon, and presidency in, the Comitia Centu- 
tiata, which was, in fact, “the army ” (cf. p. 55, with pp. 77-80) ; 
judicial power, priestly functions, and presidency of the Senate, as 
well as of the popular Assembly, in which he alone had the right to 
2. and power also to create and administer law without appeal. 
tmay be inferred, too, that the monarchy was elective, from the 
existence in later times of an interrex, an officer who would have 
been needless had the monarchy been hereditary; and as this func- 
tionary was bound to be a patrician, it is inferred that, like the con- 
sulship for a long period, the Kingship was elective from among 
the patricians. As regards the patricians and the Senate, Mr. 
Seeley agrees with Niebuhr that the patricians were the members 
of the ancient clans who claimed political privilege as the original 
citizens, and that of them cslginiily consisted the Comitia Curiata 
(p. 60). He does not agree with Niebuhr in holding that the 
“Comitia Curiata” was, even in later times, exclusively patrician, 
or that the Senate was originally elected by that assembly, it 
being contrary to history and to the analogy of other primitive 
constitutions that the Senate should be chosen by popular election. 
The name “patres” is used in Livy and Cicero for the patri- 
Gans and senators; but Livy, as is clear from what he says 
in Book L, 8, 7, regards it as referring primarily and pro- 
perly to the latter. Mr. Seeley’s solution is, that “ probably 
the senators were first called ‘patres’ either as being predomi- 
nantly heads of families, or as being elderly men (senatus, ef. 
dypoyéporres), and afterwards the patrician body took 
their name from the assembly that best represented them ” (61). 
Into the exhaustive section on the Comitia Curiata we cannot 
here enter, except just so far as to note the writer's anti-Nie- 
buhrian view, that the word “populus” did not mean the patri- 
Gans without the plebeians, and t at Livy, who in i. 17, 8, ex- 
ressly includes “ plebs” in “ populus,” nowhere warrants a 
istinction between “ populus” and “ plebs.” ‘This and several 
dred—more or less verbal—questions are elucidated with great 
clearness in Mr. Seeley’s foot-notes, the consideration of which, and 
his acute and well-supported criteria of Livy’s text, we must 

ve to a future occasion. The introductory chapters are so full 

of mMeresting and suggestive matter that they have a first claim 
to attention; but even these must not throw into the background 
the charms of Livy’s pictured page, which, as we shall see, have 

well brought out by Mr. Seeley’s annotations. 


COX’S POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


jie name of Mr. Cox will sufficiently ensure attention to 
the work before us. That in his hands, or in those of a coad- 
jutor, the tales which once charmed our forefathers would be well 
and fitly treated, and that they would be prefaced by an intro- 
duction which, while full of thought and scholarship, is itself as 
interesting as a romance, is no more than any one familiar with 
Mr. Cox’s works would expect. We have here the histories of 
Arthur, Merlin, Tristrem, Bevis of Hamtoun, Guy of Warwick, 
Roland, Olger the Dane, Havelok, and Béowulf, all given in the 
simple, yet powerful and picturesque, lan that best suits 
these early tales ; while the skill with which they are condensed 
is admirable. The introduction and the romance of Arthur we 
owe to Mr. Cox ; the remaining tales are contributed by Mr. Jones, 


whose part of the work will be the most popular with those who 
read it simply for the stories. It is no disparagement to the first 
of the two writers that this should be so. Mr. Jones has had 
better material, according to our notions of the way in which a 
story should be constructed, to work upon. The Lay of Havelok, 
the Song of Roland, are more artistic performances than the long- 
winded romance of Sir Thomas Malory, which Mr. Cox has 
undertaken to deal with. Those who have laboured through the 
pages of the Morte d Arthur will appreciate what has been done in 
the way of compression when they learn that the nine romances 
whose names we have just recounted are “given in a space 
scarcely more than half that which the Arthur story alone occu- 
pies in the s of Sir Thomas Malory.” And what is more, 
the story suffers nothing by the suppression of its eternal jousts, 
tournaments, combats, and the hosts of knightly Gyases and 
Cloanthuses who figured in them. Here or there we may miss 
a vigorous phrase or a quaint piece of sermonizing ; but, as a 
rule, the shortened version is far the pleasanter to read. No 
attempt has been made to explain or improve Malory’s geography, 
history, or morality; to Mr. Cox’s theory the two first are unim- 
portant, and part of his argument is founded upon the imperfection 
of romantic morality. Those who only know Arthur as the lofty 
and stainless King of the Zdyls may perhaps be dismayed at find- 


ing how far Malory’s Arthur falls short of this conception. The 
germ of the Lancelot and Guinevere of the Idyls may indeed be 
found in Malory ; but Mr. Cox carefully points out the distinction 
between the earlier and later parts of the story. The original 
Lancelot is an echo of Paris; the original Guinevere is decidedly 
less loveable than Helen; and the myth of Arthur, so far as it is 
-~ scpaay with these, is but a reflection of the myth of the Trojan 
ar. 

The remaining tales have found no Tennyson to make them 
familiar to us. The names of Bevis and Guy are still famous in 
every nursery, and Southampton Gate and Warwick Castle keep 
alive the memories of the conquerors of Ascapard and the Dun 
Cow; but, beyond these traditional exploits, little is known of 
them. Merlin may have a familiar sound; but Sir Tristrem is 
only remembered hrough the incidental account in Scott's ballad 
of True Thomas, unless perhaps some sportsmen of antiquarian 
tendencies have a vague idea of him as the reputed inventor of 
the technical terms of “venery.” A proverbial expression is sup- 
scm to commemorate Roland and Oliver, but Olger’s fame is. 

ardly known 1n this country, still less that of Béowulf; and the 
name of Havelok probably suggests to most people the hero of the 
Indian Mutiny ee than the Lincolnshire Dane who had not 
his match for strength in England. ‘l'o most, then, these tales 
will have the charm of novelty, and fortunate are they in having 
the opportunity of making acquaintance with the glorious Song 
of Roland, rendered by Mr. Eustace Jones into prose which pre- 
serves something of the rude stateliness of the original verse. No 
less beautiful is the romance of Olger, who, after his charmed 
slumber of two centuries, comes back to the world to find that all 
whom he had known and loved are dead, and that he himself is only 
remembered as the hero of a tale sung by wandering minstrels. Olger 
belongs to that class who, like Arthur, or Sebastian, or True Thomas, 
never die. Mr. Cox sees in thisa type of the sun slumbering under 
the spell of night, and returning in glory at morning; but mere 
human feeling is sufficient to many of these tales. Itis well 
known how the Western peasantry refused to believe in the death 
of Monmouth, and how they clung to the fancy that he would 
one day reappear to lead his friends to victory. An earlier and 
more imaginative age would easily have placed Monmouth in 
Fairy Land, and allowed him a few centuries of sleep before he 
came back to defend the Protestant religion. The same belief in 
the undying nature of human affection which inspired the tale of 
the mother rising from her grave to hush the wailing of her 
desolate little ones, would suggest the idea of the ghostly warrior 
waking to do battle for his country. Of the whole collection the 
Lay of Havelok is our favourite, on account of the insight it 
gives into the common life of its time—the life of the fisher, the 
serving-man, the pedlar. There is no fantastic chivalry about 
Havelok ; his virtues are of a solid and sensible kind, and his 
most brilliant feat of arms is the defence of the house of one 
Brun or Brown against sixty thieves—a practical exploit worth all 
the tilts run by Sir Tristrem and Sir Palamides. 

As already intimated, it is not as pictures of life and manners 
that Mr. Cox is interested in these tales. His concern, as all who 
have read his works would expect, is to point out how they echo 
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each other. To him it is no matter whether Arthur ever existed | 
as a real Welsh chieftain or not, or whether Olger de Danemarche 
was in truth a Dane or a Walloon; he never stops to discuss the 
connexion of Havelok with the privileges enjoyed at Elsinore by — 
the burgesses of Grimsby. He concludes his comments on the 
Song of Roland with a gentle expression of scorn for those 
who strive to find a grain of truth in the story. Hilda, Roland's 
betrothed, comes forth jeyous in the expectation of meeting her 
victorious lover. King Charles has to tell her that Roeland has 
fallen; he soothes her, calls her sister, offers her, with a painful 
lack of sentiment, the heir to his throne in place of the bride- 
groom she has lust, but all to no avail. Hilda falls lifeless at his 
feet, and “ with this touching myth of the dawn-maiden’s death 
ends the lay of the hero, in whom some see the common- 
place prefect of the Britannic march, named in the pages 
of Ezinhard.” In spite of Mr. Cox’s evident contempt, we 
suspect that the majority of readers would feel more interest in 
“Hiuodlandus Brittanici limitis preefectus,” commonplace as he 
may be. than in the Sun-God, and would love Hilda better as a 
mortal maiden than as the impersonal Dawn. It may be urged 
that the very fact of Heruodland’s name being fixed upon a 
mythical personage is some proof that the prefect of the Britannic 
march was no commonplace man, The question even of the times 
in which these romances heve taken their present shape is, Mr. 
Cox says, * comparatively insignificant.” From this point of view 
it.is perhaps natural that he should hardly ever tell us anything, 
exeept incidentally, of the history of the materials upon which he 
has worked. ‘The one objeet of Mr. Cox’s introduction is to trace 
in these tales the common mythological element, and every one, 
whether agreeing with the conclusions arrived at or not, must 
acknowledge the skill and thoroughness with which they are 
brought out. Former works of the same author have rendered 
these mythological elements familiar to us. There is the Sun 
wandering unceasingly from land to land, even as Arthur and 
Charlemagne and Guy toil and wander without rest; sinking at 
last into darkness amid a blaze of erimson and purple clouds, as 
Béowulf slowly dies in ageny, poisoned by the fiery blood of the 
drayon he had slain, or as Roland falls. exhausted upon the battle- 
field of Roncesvalles ; slumbering in night, yet to return again, as 
the spell-bound Arthur and Olger shall one day reappear. Or it is 
the Dawn parted from her lover the Sun, who yet cannot rest 
till in death he is joined to her under the form of the Twilight, even 
as Isoult and Felice, after long separation, come to close the eyes 
of Tristrem and of Guy. Or it is the Sun parehing and smiting 
swith his fierce rays, the Lightning blasting where it strikes, the 
Hurricane sweeping all before it; even as the heroes of romanee 
scatter and slay their scores or hundreds of adversaries. Mr. 
Cox is disposed to bring even the story of Hamlet within his 
system of interpretation, and intimates that the scoffs of the 
seeptical shall not daunt him from experimenting on Othello. 
We confess that we sball be curious to see whether he can 
extract any mythical elements from the commonplace tale of 
jealousy and revenge on which Shakspeare’s great tragedy is 
built Remembering Mr. Tylor’s ingenious interpretation of the 
Sony of Sixpence as a Sun-myth, one is tempted to think that a 
theory, however true, may be pushed too far, and into too much 

il. If Adonis, Odysseus, and Laneelot all receive a serious 
—in the case of the first a mortal—wound frem the tusk of a wild 
bear, this is a result so likely to come of boar-hunting at any time 
that it hardly proves any connexion between these heroes. If 
Bevis, alter long wandering, is recognised by his horse Arundel, 
as Odysseus by his dog Argos, the ordinary intelligence of horses 
and dogs is suflicient to suggest the idea to two minds indepen- 
dently. If the despised Gareth amazes people by suddenly coming 
out as a hero, it may be remembered that Lord Clive did the 
same. The morality of Arthur, and Tristrem, and Lancelot is 
not unexceptionable; but it is far from being so inhumanly 
bad that it must necessarily be ¢ upon the sun's love 
for the dawn, the dew, the moon, or the clouds. On the contrary, 
a cynic might perhaps say that their conduct was human and life- 
like. Mr. Cox imsists much upon the extravagant exploits of the 
lmightly heroes, exploits which, taken literally, are ‘‘ absurd im- 
possibilities.” “If,” he argues, “as nature-myths which tell us 
of the irresistible powers of the sun, the lightning, or the hurri- 
gane, these stories become full of truth and meaning, what justiti- 
eatiou can we have for resisting the inevitable inference?” Is 
the inference so inevitable? A sense of numbers, a demand for 
the reasonable in fiction, comes latein life. Andi the eases cited 
of La Cote Male Taile cutting bis way through a hundred knights, 
and Sir ‘l'ristrem routing a whole troop of King Mark’s men, there 
is nothing beyond a very violent exaggeration of the powers of 
desperate valour. 

t though we may question whether Mr. Cox invariably makes 
out his case in these minor points, the leading idea.of his system 


is not affected thereby. On the ruins of the myths in which the | 


first Aryans set forth the phenomena of the natural world has been — 


built up this noble structure of romance and poetry. Gradually 


the mythical element is lost in the anthropomorphic and the | 
dramatic ; the Sun and the Dawn become mortal mam and woman, 
with human, national, individual characteristies. To reverse this 
process, to trace them back through imfiuite cycles till they are 
reduced into their vriginal simplicity, is the task to whieh Mr. Cox 
has devoted himself. In his own words :— 

To the most eager lover of these stories .as-stories I feel that I can have 
done no wrong by showing that, like the great epic poems of Greeks, Hindus, 
and ‘Teutons, these remaners are, as I have already maintained, and must 
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emphatically repeat, “ simply different versions of the same story, and that 
this story has its origin in the phenomena of the natural world, and the 
course of the day and the vear.” 


HAWEIS ON MUSIC AND MORALS,* 


iting years ago regret was expressed in this journal at 
the low condition of the literature of musi¢, especial 
of musical biography and criticism. Mr. Haveis has hai 
an opportunity of doing much to remove this stigma, and his 
qualifications are so good, and his musical principles in general 
so sound and true, that we are sincerely sorry to be unable 
to say all of his book that we had hoped to do. An accom. 

lished amateur violinist, a mamof wide modern culture, and 
in the full exercise of thought and sympathies involved in the 
position of an active London clergyman, ought to have produced 
an essay on “ Music and Morals” worthy to take its place with 
books of genuine and permanent criticism in the field of other 
arts. The pity is that, although Mr. Haweis knows enough, and 
sees and feels truly enough, to haye written such a book, yet he 
has preferred to adopt too often the smart.and cursory style which 
may attract drawing-room readers fora single season, bat which 
goes far to spoil a book as a permanent possession. A consider. 
able portion of Music and Morals is a réchauffé trom magazine 
articles ; and, instead of recasting these in a more durable form, 
Mr. Haweis has preferred to repeat them with all their original 
tinsel unchanged. Why should a man begin a chapter about 
“ Bells,” which really contains much interesting talk about the 
ancient bell-systems of Belgium, with spasmodic nonsense like the 
following ?— 

The long, winding staircase seems te have noend. Two hundred steps 
are already below us. The higher we go the more broken and rugged ag 
the stairs. Suddenly it grows very dark, and clutching the rope more firmly 
we struggle upwards. Light dawns ayain, threugh a narrow Gothic slit in 
the tewer—let us pause and look out fora moment. The glare is blinding, 
but from the deep, cool recess a wondrous spectacle unfolds itself. We are 
almost on a level with the roof of a noble cathedral. We have come cloge 
upon a-fearful dragon. He seems to spring straight out of the wall. 

The same strain is far too common throughout the treatise. W 
could not Mr. Haweis, a clergyman of the Church of 
deliver his testimony against the undue prolongation of pantomime 
in the winter (an excellent testimony to deliver), without de- 
scending to speak of the season in popular jargon as “ that in- 
veterate bore, Old Father Christmas.” And when he “ rises ona 
wind of propheey ” in foreseeing what music may do when the 
understood communications between emotion and sound have 
become more direct, why should he write that “ Music will then 
emerge, like a new Venus, from a sea of confused murmur, and 
announce herself as the Royal Art-medium of Emotion” ?. Mr. 
Haweis meant, no doubt, to point his period in a telling and 
attractive manner; he has only suceeeded in blurring a noble 
rospect with the effects of a transformation-seene at Cremome. 
We are sorry to say further that to smartness he adds inaccuracy. 
Inaecuracy, we confess that it is, in small things ; but such a,book 
as this should have been without these blemishes. A changeis 
spoken of (p. 344) as noticeable in Mendelssvlin, after his retum 
from England in 1848; Mendelssohn, as Mr. Haweis knows. and 
has elsewhere stated, died in 1847. The Psaltery is said (p. 404), 
with a complexity of blundering, to have been derived 
“ psaltendo, smging.”’ The Thor-bell in Strasburg tower is said'to 
have been recast in 1641, to have been broken up fifty years after- 
wards, and to have been re-cast again in 1651 (p. 444). Oneof 
the greatest lines in the Dies Ire is quoted as veziuning “ Rex 
tremende” (p. 29); and, though Mr. Haweis laughs at the in- 
scription on a Meehlin bell—“ Laudate Domini omnes gentes” 
(where probably the “i ” is, after all, a contravtion)—yet he quotes, 
whether rightly or wrongly, at any rate without a word of remark, 
a Strasburg bell-legend in this form :—**O Rex Glorize Christe veal 
cum Pace” (p. 443). Perhaps the worst instance of all is im 
Pp. 425, where—in reference to the wordless interchange of squad 
tween great towers like those of Mechlin, Antwerp, and. 
Gudule’s at Brussels—Mr. Haweis quotes a weil-known verse from 
the nineteenth Psalm in this form, without a syllable of com- 
ment:—“ Non sunt loquelle neque sermones audiantur voces 
eorum.” He might in any case have suggested the stop after 
“ sermones,” and “ audiuntur” for “ audiantur,” even if the:bell- 
founder had been loose on both points; and an educated clergyman 
might have added a word or two to explain that, beautiful as the 
quotation is, the translation is a mistake. The verse, in ’ 
only repeats twice over the affirmation of silence among the 
heavenly bodies, and makes no distinction between articulate and 
inarticulate utterance ; as Addison knew when he wrote: 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 


Having called attention so far to the weak points in Mr. Haweis’ 
authorship, we gladly go on to admit that he has produced a book 
which, even as it now stands, is full of interest, and may be of 

use to a large class of readers. He has grasped his:subjett 
with much width and clearness of conception. Mvsic and Morals 
is a comprehensive term; and it is made here to convey an 
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’ genuine and distinct recognition of nvasical functions. A man who 
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rite'analysis ‘of the connexion‘of music with emotion, as well as. 
somite critical comnrent on its position with reference to individual’ 
morality, and to its influence and significance in society at large. 
We cannot commend too highly Mr, Haweis’s general exposition of 
the theory of music as the most profound and'‘subtlevartistic instru- 
ment for expressing emotion. is is not the first time that the 
subject has been definitely treated; but criticism of the sort has 
been for the most part confined to Germany. Mr. Haweis need 
not have laboured to introduce the amusing element into his 
itique, as when he ‘ssesina d the emotions of the 
man in the desert seeking for water, or smartly describes the emo- 
tions of the first few minutes after waking in the morning when 
the hot water is found to be cold, and the bell-rope comes down 
at the first pull. The subject would have taken care of itself with- 
out these accessories, and the author would have left himself more 
for a clear exposition of his actual meaning, The thorough- 
ness with which he has seized the artistic power of expression in 
music is nowhere better shown than when he insists on music 
being capable of covering not.a little excited portion of life only— 
not only the } mo of highest intensity or velocity in emotion—but 
the whole of life; so that “a mind trained to the disciplined ex- 
ion of emotion in music takes delight in long trains of quiet 
emotion, conscientiously worked out by what some may call diffuse 
and dull music.” This kind of criticism strikes the true key, and 
is just what one would wish to see more commonly under- 
stood in Hoglish drawing-rooms, where even now music is 
much more generally thought of as a mere accomplishment 
than as an art wlrich should be handled imtelligently and 
seriously, or else let alone. We do not find that Mr. Haweis 
has detinitely remarked on the different degrees of distinet- 
ness in conceptions received through the eye and through the 
ear. If two adequately instructed men look at the same picture, 
they will give substantially the same account at any rate of its 
principal outlines. But if two adequately instructed men hear 
the same symphony, they may give exceedingly different accounts 
of the impressions conveyed to them by. the music. The impres- 
sions, that is, which come to us through the ear are, however 
subtle in themselves, much less relatively distinct, and much more 
open to disturbing influences arising from the individual listener's 
own nature than the impressions received through the eye. We 
sould have liked to see some further exposition from Mr. 
Haweis of the hope and prospect which he clearly entertains— 
namely, of the science of music advancing in such a way as 
that it shall be a medium of expression no definite and dis- 
tinet than it already is powerful. 
‘Our regret at the smartness and inaceuracies of the book is in 
proportion to our cordial and entire sympathy with Mr. Flaweis’s 


sees as clearly as he does what can be done, alone and unwided, 
the wonderful language of modern music, was not likely to ntiss 
truth—held indeed by a very small minority in a country 
which, like ours, ranks low in the musical seale, but a truth 
nevertheless—that is theoretically a mistake. Musie does 
notiabsolutely require the aid of words at all; when “ voice and 
verse” are really at one, when the union of 


perfect music wato noble words 


is really complete, the music always does more for the words than 
the words for the music. But while music does not re/y on the 
aid even of words, it is actually hampered and oppressed by the 
additional accessory of acting and costuming. For music, as Mr. 
Haweis to his credit again and again repeats through his book, 
does not express acts, but the emotions which underlie acts. Some 
of his remarks on this point are so sound that we reproduce them 
as they stand :— 


Beethoven wrote the best opera in the world simply to prove that he could 
do everything, but the form was even then a concession to what was least 
commendable in German taste; and the overture was written four times 
over, with the colossal irony of one who, although he would not stoop to 
win, yet knew how to compel the admiration of the world. 

The truth is simple. The opera is a mixture of two things which ought 
always to be kept distinct—the sphere of musical emotion and the sphere of 
dramatic action, It is not true, under any circumstances, that people sing 
songs with a knife through them. ‘The war between the stage and music is 
internecine. We have only to gone at a first-rate libretto, ¢.g,, that of 
Gounod’s Faust, to see that the play is miserably spoiled for the music. We 
have only to think of any stock opera to see that the music is hampered and 


i d in its development by the play. Controversy upon tits subject 
wal ot age ile irreversible principles of art must 
* * * 


In every drama there is a p of emotien. This, and not 
the outward event, is what music is fitted to express, and this truth has 
been seized by Germany, although im a spirit of i In the 
Italian school the music is too often nothing but a series of situations strung 
together by flimsy orchestration:and conventional recitatives. 

Mr. Haweis (p. 234) has observed that both Glick, the first, and 
r, the latest, of German opera writers have perceived the 
truth about musical expression; yet both failed to see that the 
admission was fatal to the very existence of opera. He adds the 
excellent remarks :— 

A situation can be expressed by action and language ; the emotion of the 
on can be expressed by music; but music eanxnot express a situation, 

and Wwe must not try to make it do so by making the actor sing. 

. * * 

The drama is not false in art, because words and actions are fitted to ex- 
press situations, do actually enter into all situations; it is for the dramatist 
en and combine them in the most forcible and natural manner 


w nece:sary limits of his art will allow. 
* 


We submit, then, that the drama andthe opera have 

or-rather, the one’has’a foundation whith fhe otter lacks. It, is 
fair ‘im all forms of att’ to leave to the imagination what eannot be 
but it is perfectly false in any form of art to try ‘and powerdike 
‘masic, for'instence—ex press what it isi of expreasing. 
In the oratorio the case is different. The libretto is there 
restricted to its proper finction as:an) accessory, | addi- 
tion to the nrusic ; music is net driven to attempt things alien to: 
its nature, nor trammeled bythe ameongenial proximity: of another 
art :— 

Inthe oratorio, wolike the opera, there is nothing absurd oroutré. The 
fact of Flijah standing before us in @ well-trimmed moustache and 
clean’kid gloves does not im the least shook our sense of propriety, beeause 
no impersonation is attempted. The singers: are there, not to personate 
character, but to help us to realize the force and. procession ef certain 
emotions through whieh the characters in the sacred drama are supposed 
to pass. By doing tlris, and no‘more, we attenrpt the possible, and succeed. 
The sound principles which Mr. Haweis has developed would 
naturally tend to cut away all that is known as “imitative music,” 
in which the test masters have sometimes unwisely disported 
themselves. condemns with entire justice thet - 
branch of composition, excepting the few instances where, as in 
the “‘ Dead March in Saul,” the imitation is, in its very nature, so 
simple and solemn as to give essential aid to the expression of 
deep emotion. 

e first, or philosophical, section of this beok is sgh 
three nrore, bearing the names of biographical, instrumental, 
critical. The last section might well have been spared. It is full 
of lively and amusing gossip on all forms:of music, from the intel- 
lectual string-quartet to the organ-grinder and negro-melodist ; 
but it adds little or nothing to the value of the book, though 
it goes far to establish the proposition, where we again are in 
complete agreement with Mr. Haweis—namely, that, in spite of 
the sums we pay for musical Sma ge aud in spite of Gibbons 
and Farrant and Tallis and Purcell formerly, or of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett and Mr. Sullivan now, England is not a musical nation. 
If this almost conversational portion of the book, however, is not 
of much value, the lives of Handel, Gliick, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, and Mendelssohn, as well as the his- 
tory of the violin and the pianoforte, are as full of interest as: Mr. 
Haweis’s limits could allow them to be. But the lives are some~ 
thing more than merely interesti They abound in criticism 
which just now is adunrably timed, and which at any period of 
musical progress would denote a true and harmonious: conéeption 
of the great masters-and their work. Books within every one’s 
reach, such as Schoelcher’s Handel, Hullah’s History of Modern 
Music, and the recently tyanslated Letters of composers 
(with Devrient’s delightful Recollections of Mendelssohn), have 
been freely laid under contribution. But Mr. Haweis.bas thrown 
into all these brief memoixs a spirit of his own, which we trust he 
may, in some future and more permanent werk, inspire. widely and 

rally among all whom music reaches. His appreciation of 

h and of E is makes 
readi some existing musical vagaries; events: 
Handel's I are clearly narrated with reference to his musical 
development. Mr. Haweis has not forgotten, bathe way, to give 
Dublin its just credit as having furnished place and the 
audience for the first production of the Messiah, ata time when 
England was using Handel badly. On the same high level of 
intelligent iation with the Handel critique is an analysis 
of the Lijak. Mr. Haweis‘is not:afraid to praise what is) already 
very po ; and we commend his remarks on the air, “ O Rest 
in the Lord,” the trio, “ Lift thine Eyes,” and the chorus, “ He 
watching over Israel,” as models of brief and. tiue comment. 

There are many further points of which we should like to take 
especial notice. But these we must leave. If we regret Mr, 
Haweis’s occasional slips:and weakuesses, we cannot, from. him 
without an expression of sincere. thanks for his sound: exposition of 

rinciple, and his wholesome criticism, often conveyed with great 
‘orce, sometimes with real beauty as well. He of possible 
Lives, on pricy scale, of he not 
re-cast, incorporate wi rtaking, really 
durable portions of his present bool, as a fitting proem to the 
biographies of those two great artists ? 


LAND TENURES OF IRELAND" 
is a great deal matter in this book, but 
pet tar w ing way. This is perhaps 
owing to some parts—we are not told what 
appeared as an article or articles in the North Briti jew. To.ex- 
pand an article into a book has been often, and sometimes success- 
fully, done, but it needs a good deal of li 
is, we have learned a ne eee from Dr. Sigerson 
and a good many curious lines of speculation are 
we get up from reading it with a 
puzzledom which seem inherent in all Irish affairs. Inquiries 
into the analogies between the early institutions of Ire and 
those of other Aryan nations, references to the Laws. of Menu 
and of the Emperor Anastasius, sketches of the state of things in 
Ireland from the English Conquest onwards, inquiries into the 
historical origin of Ulster tenant-right, speculations as to the 
Histery of the Land Tereures with an 
ccount of the various Secret Ayrarian ‘ederacies. By George Sigerson, 
M.D, Chal. London Longue Co. 1871. 
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working of the Irish Land Bill of last year, anecdotes of the 
oppression practised towards Irish tenants in times surprisingly 
near to our own—all these things have their value and interest, 
but it needs a strong and practised hand to work them all together 
into a readable consecutive narrative. In Dr. Sigerson’s book we 
skall find something about all of them, something out of which a 
careful student may pick a good deal of knowledge; but the 

is rather a hard one. For Dr. Sigerson’s arrangement is 
not very orderly, nor is his way of putting things very clear or 
striking. There is a lack of simplicity, a kind of affectatiow of an 
abstract or technical way of setting forth everything, which makes 
the book rather em | reading. By far the most attractive part 
is the Appendix, which is full of instructive and interesting 
extracts and anecdotes, besides the more abstruse references to 
Menu and Anastasius. 

The chief point of the early part of the book, and of the parts 
of the Appendix which refer to it, seems to be the close analogy 
between the ancient Irish land-tenure and that earliest Teutonic 
land-tenure of which we get a glimpse in Cesar and Tacitus. We 
get signs of the existence of the folkland or ager publicus, of the 

i community or Markgenossenschaft, of the process by which 
freemen were first degraded into villains and then rose 
again into copyholders. All this offers the materials for a very 
good chapter of Comparative Politics, but Dr. Sigerson gives us 
the ore in a very rough shape ; it would have been far better if the 
text and the Appendix had. been thrown together. And one or 
two points of detail are odd. Dr. Sigerson seems to think that 
the word Anave has something to do with nativus or naif, and, in 
comparing the state of things in England and Ireland, he is far 
too much influenced by the romantic pictures of Thierry. And our 
faith cannot go so far as to follow Pord Taaffe in believing in a 
wooden house with the date 1074 carved on it. We beg leave to 
suggest 1674, a correction which we have found useful in one or 
two cases of the like sort. 

With regard to the “ Ulster custom,” Dr. Sigerson, if we rightly 
understand him, holds that itis an Ulster custom only by accident, 
having been originally common to all Ireland. He sees in it a 
kind of unwritten copyhold tenure, a parole agreement, such as we 
need not say was common enough everywhere in early times, and 
was likely to go on longer than elsewhere in a disturbed country 
like Ireland. The main point of the whole argument is to show 
that tenant-right, in some shape or another, is not any modern 
invention, devised to the prejudice of landlords, but that it 
is the traditional continuation of old national u , More ancient 
than the rights of any existing landlord. And Dr. Sigerson is 
rather fond of reminding us of a doctrine which, at least histori- 


cally, it is well to remember, though it may easily degenerate | 


into a mere play upon words. This is, that the landlord is him- 
self a tenant, a “lord-tenant,” as he calls him, as opposed to a 
“ terre-tenant,” and that when the landlord strove to get rid of 
the claims of his lord, to throw off the burdens of military 
service, he was simply doing the same thing which his 
tenant does in trying to establish a tenant-right against him. 
It is certainly well to bear in mind, in opposition to the no- 
tions which some people have of the mysterious and exceptional 
sanctity of the rights of landlords, that the modern theories 
of English law recognise no such thing as an allodium, and that, 
if any ancient ede/ did anywhere in fact escape the feudalizing 
process, it is certainly to be looked for among the small estates of 
the yeomanry, not among those greater ssors who are specially 
spoken of as landlords. The ambiguous word freehold has doubt- 
less misled many, and the tenure of the freeman, as opposed to the 
tenure of the villain, has been mistaken for a tenure free from all 
obligations and services. From Dr. Sigerson’s account of the 
various forms of Irish discontent at various times, it would seem 
that the mere payment of rent has seldom or never been the 
grievance. The theory of the complaint has been the theory on 
which our yo gn and indeed our freehold tenures also, have 
grown up. The tenant is not to be disturbed as long as he dis- 
charges the service by which he holds the land—that is, in this 
case, as long as he pays the rent agreed upon—and he is to have 
the right of peo selling his interest in the estate to another. 
This is in fact, as Dr. Sigerson says, the principle of the statute 
Quia emptores. 

Dr. Sigerson goes fully through the different forms of discontent 
and outrage which it is the fashion to call by the not very in- 
telligible name of “ agrarian.” But we constantly wish to see the 
text and the Appendix thrown into one. We sometimes get a 
little puzzled in the chronol We get pictures of the most 
cruel personal insults offered by “ gentlemen” to persons below 
them in rank, of the most scandalous abuse and denial of justice 
on the part of magistrates—a general picture, in short, of oli- 
garchic Bee igo of the grossest kind—and yet we are assured 
that, while this was going on, the condition of the peasantry, 
as regards land-tenure, was getting better. On the other 
hand, while outrages of this kind have now been unheard 
of for many years, yet, if we trust Dr. Sigerson, the 
state of thi as regards land-tenure has got worse in 
quite recent times, and modern legislation has on the whole 
not tended to make it better. At first sight this seems 
paradoxical; but there is no real contradiction. A landlord who 
was @ personal tyrant, who horsewhipped or knocked down his 
tenants, who made free with their wives and daughters, and who 
as a magistrate refused redress against the outrages of a brother 
“gentleman,” would not necessarily be the kind of man to make 
w evictions. Evictions and clearances are commonly the 


result of some kind of theory of improvement, and such a land. 
lord would probably be too stupid for theories of any sort. More- 
over, experience shows that this kind of impulsive brutality is not 
always inconsistent with a kind of impulsive generosity. Men 
sometimes apply the plaster when they themselves have broken 
the head. mn the other hand, in more regular times, a 
man who would never be guilty of any personal outrage, whose 
conduct, public and private, would never by any chance overst 
the rules of law, may well be guilty of any amount of harsh- 
ness which the letter of the law will justify. And he may 
well be guilty of it without any feeling that he is doing any. 
thing harsh or unjust. In Ireland the great grievance is the 
evictions. According to the theory of the Irish people, they are 
in themselves unjust, and, on any theory, they have often been 
carried out with gross cruelty in particular cases. And, accordi 
to Dr. Sigerson, some of the measures which we look on as reme- 
dial, such as the Poor Law Act and the Encumbered Estates A, 
indirectly make matters worse by giving opportunities and excuses 
for evictions on a large scale. ay we are even told that evic. 
tions were largely made in expectation of the Land Act of last 
year. Dr. Sigerson’s statements for the most part rest on the 
testimony of English witnesses, and, if we accept them, we cannot 
wonder at Irish discontent. No amount of political concessions 
will make up for social injustice. 

Dr. Sigerson examines the Land Bill at length; he criticizes 
some parts of it; he regrets that the power of eviction, except in 
case of non-payment of rent, was not suspended by the Coercion 
Act till the Land Bill should become law. But he looks for 
great things from the Bill :— ‘ 

The struggle, if desperate, may be regarded as the last upon such a scale; 
— alarms still heard are those of receding not of advancing agrarian 
strife. 


We must add a specimen of the kind of treatment which Irishmen 
have had to putup with. The extract is from a pastoral of the 
os Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath during the present year, 

Ie is describing scenes within his own memory :— 


Seven hundred human beings were driven from their homes in one day 
and sent adrift upon the world, to gratify the caprice of one who, before God 
and man, probably deserved less consideration than the last and least of 
them. And we remember well that there was not a single shilling of rent 
due on the estate at the time except by one man; and the character and 
acts of that man made it perfectly clear that the agent and himself quite 
understood each other. 

The crow-bar brigade, employed on the occasion to extinguish the 
hearths and demolish the homes of honest, industrious men, worked away 
with a will at their awful calling until evening. At length an incident 
occurred that varied the monotony of the grim, ghastly ruin which, they 
were spreading all around. They stopped suddenly, and recoiled panic- 
stricken with terror from two dwellings which they were directed to destroy 


with the rest. They had just learned that a frightful typhus fever held ‘ 


those houses in its grasp, and had already brought pestilence and death to 
their inmates. They therefore supplicated the agent to spare these houses a 
little longer; but the agent was inexorable, and insisted that the houses 
should come down. The ingenuity with which he extricated himself from 
the difficulties of the situation was characteristic alike of the heartlessness of 
the man and the cruel necessities of the work in which he was engaged, 
Heordered a large winnowing-sheet to be secured over the beds in which the 
fever victims lay—fortunately they happened to be perfectly delirious at the 
time—and then directed the houses to be uprooted cautiously and slowly, 
because, he said, “he very much disliked the bother and discomfort of a 
coroner’s inquest.” I administered the last sacrament of the Church to 
four of these fever victims next day; and save the above-mentioned 
winnowing-sheet, there was not then a roof nearer to me than the canopy of 
heaven. 

I visited them next morning, and rode from place to place, administering 
to them all the comfort and consolation I could. The appearance of men, 
women, and children, as they emerged from the ruins of their former homes 
—saturated with rain, blackened and besmeared with soot, shivering in every 
member from cold and misery—presented positively the most appalling 
spectacle I ever looked at. The landed proprietors in a circle all round— 
and for many miles in every direction—warned their tenantry, with threats 
of their direst vengeance, against the humanity of extending to any of 
them the hospitality of a single night’s shelter. 


HETTY.* 


W HY Mr. Henry Kingsley should have called this book 
Hetty we are at a loss to see. Probably he saw reason for 
so doing, and in the incoherent sentence with which the book 
closes he rather indicates that hedid. But, whether it be the fault 
of our understanding, or of his writing, we have failed to discover 
any meaning or significance in the title. There are 381 pages in 
the book, and Hetty in person does not appear until the 336th. 
She is mentioned vaguely from an early date in the uneventful 
lives of the various characters, but so are “ Russel,” and “Soper,” 
and “ Mab,” and half-a-dozen other sketchy creations. And why 
Hetty should be selected to designate the book we cannot say. True, 
there is a veil of mystery thrown over the existence of this Hetty, 
and the reader is left in a curious maze of speculation as to what 
Hetty may happen to be. Itis like the old Sunday evening game 
of twenty questions, where you begin the series by the general 
interrogatory of “animal, vegetable, mineral, or metal.” Hetty 
may be a ship, or a pet dog, or a sea-monster, or an extinct 
volcano, or a guardian angel. Indeed, she may turn out to be an 
atom of this or any other planet without exciting very much sur- 
prise, because the whole book seems to be undermined by a kind 


* Hetty. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,” &c. London: Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 1871, 
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current of allegory, and to be more or less made up of small 
pane The mind gets almost excited by the oF of 
Betty's identity, and at last we are thankful when she appears 
and discovers herself to be nothing worse than a woman “ F er 
in a close-fitting sailor’s blue”—whatever that article of male 
or female millinery may be—who addresses Rebecca, the other 
heroine, in these scarcely grammatical, but eminently feminine 
words :— Rebecca dear, God is sending Jack and I a little one. 
Will you nurse me until it is born, and I am fit to go afloat 
in.’ Like Rebecca, we are “dazed and stunned ” at this 
salutation coming from a person in a “ close-fitting sailor’s 
blue,” and are grateful to Mr. Kingsley for keeping her in 
obscurity so long, if this is to be taken as a sample of , & usual 
conversation. But long before the F 36th page we have got so 
hopelessly involved in the general confusion of the events narrated, 
am the perplexing situations into which the various characters 
have pig leer yeiey that we are amazed at nothing that 
may take place, but read sternly on to the end to see to what 
climax of the preposterous the author may attain. It is not that 
there is anything grand or impressive in the imaginings of which 
the book is made up. ‘They are of the character of dreams— 
bad nightmare dreams of the feebly forcible kind; the sort of 
dreams that a man might have in a Dissenting chapel after a 
dose of opium. A young woman of “ grand beauty ”’—every- 
body in the book is either a “ d beauty,” or a “magni- 
ficent young sailor, with the fresh wild vitality of the sea 
shining in his bold brown eyes,” or is “looking splendidly”— 
“with great speculative eyes seeing beyond you,” “a Lorenzo de’ 
Medici attitude of thought,” and “ a tiger walk,” runs away from 
home for three days and nights, because her father wished her to 
a Dissenting minister, ~— by name. She comes back, 
and Hagbut marries her sister. other Dissenting minister, Mr. 
Morley, with “a brown, handsome face, quiet hazel eyes, and a 
very slightly grizzled head of curling hair,” comes on the scene, 
listens to Rebecca’s confession of love for him, talks to her senti- 
mentally of this mysterious Hetty, who turns out to be his own 
daughter, an one to her, and goes off with her alone to a seaside 
place thickly populated by Methodist sailors of the true leaven, 
and there, after being engaged to Rebecca, accepts of a mission 
to Patagonia, where he is nearly starved to death or eaten by 
savages, she remaining with her father as a missionary’s affianced 
bride. Her father, or her “Pa,” as this “ grand beauty” 
perversely calls him throughout the book, Mr. Turner, is an 
attomey, slightly mad, Calvinist, half sceptic. He is sus- 
pected of having either murdered or driven to suicide his wife, 
who was @ Roman Catholic, and who was found hanging in a 
backstairs in Mr. Turner’s house, leaving mysterious relics therein. 
He acknowledges to Rebecca that he has in his possession forged 
documents, that he has destroyed important title-deeds, and gene- 
rally that he has committed felonious breaches of trust for which 
he ought to be suffering penal servitude. But in this portion of 
the book, in which there is a burglary and an attempt at murder 
bya young gentleman er and education, and married to 
“one of the most beautiful and charming women ever known,” 
the opium nightmares become very bad indeed, and the reader 
S involved in a hideous labyrinth of inextricable confusion. 
mind of an ordinary man declines to work under the circum- 
stances, You are left in a maze of physical, moral, legal, and 
criminal impossibilities, out of which the genius of the Sphinx 
would not succeed in disentangling you. To do him justice, Mr. 
Kingsley, with unexpécted modesty, admits his own incapacity to 
deal with the criminal part of the proceedings. “In alittle story 
about homely facts,” he says, “ one has not room for one’s rascals. 
Neither has one the genius of Shakspeare to develop one’s rascal 
(Falstaff ) until wrong gets to be right, and one loves him.” 
We y looked for such a humble estimate of his powers, but 
we will not quarrel with it. For a more shadowy than 
young Philpotts never was drawn before by man or woman. 

But the morality, or rather the immorality, of the book is the 
worst feature in it. The father of the heroine is an admitted 
felon. He has burned title-deeds in order to save a client from 
being involved in a great City bankruptcy which brings ruin upon 

ds of innocent people—a sort of combination of Sir John 

Dean Paul’s and Overend and Gurney’s failures. He has in his 
possession documents which he knows are forged, and the dis- 
closure of which would bring the forger, Philpotts, the shadowy 
tascal of the piece, to the criminal dock. Philpotts, with the aid 
of two professional thieves, plans and carries out an audacious 
on Mr. Turner’s house, for the of getting pos- 

session of his own forgeri The plan fails, but in the struggle 
Philpotts inflicts on Nr. Turner a pistol wound, which is the 
imate cause of his death. The whole circumstances of the 
felony, forgery, burglary, and murder are known to four or five of 
the principal characters of the book. Indeed, the three burglars 
ate taken red-handed by Rebecca and two friends of hers, 
former members of the criminal classes, Jim Akin the coster- 
monger and Mr. Spicer the sweep. But, instead of handing 
Philpotts and his associates over to josion as an attorney of preg 
y life or any other man would have done, the attorney of Mr. 
Kingsley’s imagination lets them out of his house by a back 

door, and drops the pe matter. And for what reason? Because 
this young Philpotts, the shadowy forger, burglar, and murderer, 
had married “one of the most beautiful and charming women ever 
y” and the quixotic attorney, wounded to death by her 
husband, was afraid of hurting her feelings. Mr. Kingsley is a 
devout worshipper of chivalry, as all readers of his books know 


>» 


well. But a line must be drawn in this hard, unsentimental nine- 
teenth century of ‘ours, even in matters chivalrous, and when we 
find that the medieval sentiments of knight-errantry blind Mr. 
Kingsley’s eyes to all sense of justice and public morality, we 
cannot be too grateful to “our present military régime” that it 
— the possibility of any such untoward contin as that 

oreshadowed in the following passage. Blue eek and Nana 
Sahib, and all the ruffians of history and tradition combined, would 
be models of gentleness and justice when compared to Mr. Henry 
Kingsley at the head of “ Kingsley’s Foot,” acting under such con- 
victions as are published in this book :— 


There is a mass of potential chi in this queer nation 
which, under our present military régime, we do not get. I wish 
Queen’s commission to raise a regiment. Kingsley’s Foot should be as 
terrible as my grand-uncle’s, Kingsley’s Horse. And equally queer in their 
antecedents, I doubt. I should trouble Lord Shaftesbury for about two 
dozen from Field Lane to begin with. 


In conclusion, we cannot with any conscience praise this last 
effort of the author’s. The characters are not well drawn, the 
incidents are badly grouped together, and the plot is dull where it 
is natural, and unnatural where it is lively. There is nothing v 
good in it from beginning to end, except Mr. Spicer’s disquisi- 
tion upon “ warmint dogs and general,” which has some of the 
= ingsley ring about it, and which we venture to repro- 

uce 

“ A warmint dog, miss, as his name implies, is a dog as is kept for the 
killing of warmint. Now there’s a a of em : bull-dog, bull-terrier, 
fox-terrier, black-and-tan terrier, toy, Dandy, and Skye. Similarly there's 
varieties in the nature of warmint, as badger, pole-cat, wi and rat. Of 
badgers there is country badgers and old hands. Of pole-cats there is wild 
and tame. Of rats, why there’s as much difference in rats, lor bless you, as 
what there is in Christians. I’ve seen big rats as a new-born kitten could 
kill; and contrariwise, one of my young men went to enter a well-bred 
year-old toy with an old rat, and I’m blessed if the dog didn’t cut and run 


“for his life, howling, round the lanes, and the rat after 


“T seen it,” said Jim Akin. 

“ But 1 don’t want a dog to kill anything,” said Rebecca. 

“ Miss wants a general dog, I expect, miller,” said Jim Akin, to the 
master chimney-sweep. “ Tip her some of your advice now.” 

“General dogs, miss,” said the miller complacently, “is like warmint 
dogs, various; and I never seen none that was much ’count, takin’ into 
consideration what dogs was made for. Still Providence made ’em, and 
the fancy gives prizes for ’em, similarly as they do for fantails and prey 
and other rubbish that were only created for showing and dealing. I 
my will, miss, there should be no prizes for any pigeons except carriers. 
and none for any dogs except real warmint.” 

In all other respects the book is a melancholy one. It is hea’ 
work reading such a novel; it must have been still heavier w: 
writing it. It is a steady drag against the collar uphill all the 
way. There is little spontaneity or freshness in it. Here and 
there you come upon little spurts of the old spirit, but they are 
few and short, aline here and an epithet there. They are like the 
forced gallops of a jaded horse who ought to be out at 
Echoes, perhaps, of bygone reading, or strainings after old im- 
pressions, such as you find in the later works of Dickens. The life 
and vivacity of the writer’s earlier books, Ravenshoe and Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, are here conspicuous only by their absence. You are 
inclined to quote the words which Rebecca addresses to her 
father when he makes confession of his trouble, and, mutatis 
mutandis, apply them to the author :— 


“Pa, haven’t you made a great mess of it?” 

“Very great indeed, my dear.” .... 

“But we can’t come out of it, dear pa, any 7. 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Turner, “ the wi thing is a stale-mate at 
chess. No one dare move for his life, I have seen worse muddled matters 
than this got through.” .... 

— better go to bed again if you talk [or write] such nonsense 
as 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
L 
—— Christmas is still some weeks off, we are warned by 
the pile of gift-books that is so rapidly increasing on our table 


that we must anticipate matters a little, and try to draw in advance 


on that stock of geniality and good-natured ind ce which is 
supposed to accumulate in no small measure from the indigestible 


food of that happy season. We cannot find the heart to be severe 
in our judgment of this abundant crop of books—the last and 
the gayest of the harvests of the year. We should as soon think of 
judging harshly of a crop of red poppies that was choking, not our 
own, but our neighbour’s corn. Though the colours of the illustra- 
tions will fade, the bindings grow dingy, and, worst of all, fashion 
will change, yet these Christmas books for their brief season make a 
brave show, and demand admiration, if not enthusiastic, yet still 
not insincere. On their production has been in many cases spent the 
labour of months and months. Before we were well clear of the 
frosts of last winter, authors and artists must have set to work tr ’ 
get ready this Christmas show. We feel for them with their lor 
time of labour and their short time of sale as we do for the ¢ 
signers of valentines, who no doubt on the 15th of February } 
to summon up hope, and to sit down to labour with a who: 


before them ere their work can receive its reward. Then, = 
remember that we are criticizing books which for the most way, 


bought, not for the use of the buyer, but only to be gi 

It necessary, therefore, to judge them by that hig 

which we apply to books in general, We always P®Yonent ig 
elr 


the compliment to suppose that in literature th 
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exanti and their requirements At the same time we shall 
not.give offence if we assame among his friends each reader 
n néte few who would be gratified with the present of a 
work which he himself would not care to keep. We ourselves are 
ready to admit that we have acquaintances, if not friends, who, 
if we eould compose our features with the —_ gravity to 

resent to tlrem a morocco-bound copy of . Trimmer’s or 
Hannah More's Opera Omnia, would receive it with delight, and 
would do their best to read it with conscientious pleasug. If, 
therefore, we had been so fortunate as to find among our 
Christmas works one of these productions, we should have 
tried to estimate it from the point of view, not of the giver, but 
of the receiver, Then, too, we have not a few books before 
us which, though not affording matter for a separate review, are 
yet in the es excellent and in need of no indulgence. 
On the otker band, we have a certain number of works 
which must meet with no indulgence, seeking as they do a large 
sale by appealing to some of the vulgarest tites of the mind. 
We’ shall show no mercy to those books which bear the same re- 
lation to the younger readers as do the worst of the so-called 
sensational novels, or the finest writings of the Daily Telegraph, 
to older readers. Happily, most of the books before us are 
at all events innocent, and will atford young people better occupa- 
tion during these long winter evenings than idle gossip or utter 
listlessness, But it is time that we bring these introductory 
remarks to aa end, and be f to be some guide to our readers 
through this year’s medley of Christmas books. 


Nature Pictures. A Series of Thirty ve pve Illustrations, 
drawa on wood by J. Fi. Dell, and engraved by R. Paterson 
(Warne and'Co.). Foremost among the works which we have as 
a gen we must undoubtedly place this magnificent folio. 

@ can a believe that, in the words of the preface, it con- 
tains “the patient painstaking labour for some years of artist and 
engraver.” Such a work as this, though of course open to criti- 
cism, deserves to be judged by a higher standard, and in a more 
respectful light, than the greater part of the illustrated works that 
are now before us. The artist and engraver have clearly enough 
had other aims before them than to bring out a showy work at the 
end of 1871 which would be supplanted by its successor at the 
end of 1872. There is of course a considerable difference in the 
degrees of suecess wirich the artist has met with in these thirty 
engravings. In some ke has not sueceeded so well as in others. Yet 
in all we can trace the marks of much thought, much toil, and, we 
may add, much love. At times Mr. Dell seems to us to attempt 
greater elaboration than ean be satisfactorily achieved im wood- 
engraving. Now and then a part of his picture appears a little 
confused and heavy. He has not known quite so well as such 
artists, for instance, as the late Mr. Creswick or Mr. Birket 
Foster, where detail had better stop and where blackness will not 
inerease effeet. Qn the other hand, we must in justice admit 
that there are few drawings by these latter artists which eontain 
tv) at both artist and engraver may encouragement 
to go on in sueh thorough work, and that the publisher may not 

himself a loser by so expensive a publication. 


In Household Tales and Fairy Stories (Routledge) we have a 
collection of the a old stories which have delighted so many 
nerations of children. The type is and clear, and the 
ustrations for the most are spirited, though not certainly 
all new. We could wish, however, that the old stories were left 
quite unehanged. Why should the three bears that always 
lived a simple life and dined on oye Fe now eat rich 
rabbit-soup? Is it the case that the children of this luxurious 
could never believe that little Silverlocks would be tempted 

to help herself to another’s dinner if it were only porridge? We 
should also like to know who it was that first ventured to white- 
wash the sparrow in “ Cock-Robin,” and to represent the basest 
of murders as the result of a mere accident. Tiberius and Robes- 
piawe have long been proved to be virtuous characters, and the 
ated of our nursery days is now to be condoled with. 


Daddy Legs will s00n be shown to have been, if thin 
to and Taffy to have been the 
elshman of his age. ‘ 
Pictures by Leslie (Virtue and Co.), If amy one finds himself 


bound to coger to a bride, and learns that he is forestalled 
in fish-knives, silver salvers, and the rest, he cannot do better 
than buy this handsome volume, which is sure to be popular and 
well received. It contains well executed engravings of nine of 
Mr. Leslie's principal pietures, with descriptions and a biographical 
sketch of the author by Mr. Dafforne. It is tastefully got up and 


The Young Franc-Tivears, by G. A. H Griffith and 
Tarran). Mr. Henty has not 
enees whieh he gained in the late war as Special Corre- 

ent of the Standard. He has written a lively enough story, 

fol will the water 

is imaking his young eroes ish. the ingenious 
inch of the rescue of a supposed spy, an Irishman is added to 
tino so that, though we are on the side of the French, we 
Lever'nearly as comfortable as if we were reading one of Mr. 
= vels, Mr. Henty,as might be expected, shows a strong 
had e side of the French. It would have been well if he 
“imself as partial to French grammar as he is to 


French politics. The very, title of his book is an error, 


po 
indeed be gives the English form of the plural of Pranc-tireur, 


At all events in five Freneh words he three.e when 
he represents Captain Tempé as exclaiming, “ Vive les Frane. 
tireurs du Dijon!” It would have been as well if the artist who 
illustrates his story had first watched one man supporting another 
when swimming before he depicted a rescue from drowning, He 
would have discovered that the best swimmer cannot keep hig 
own arms and shoulders out of the water, much less his com. 
panion’s, 

From Messrs. Provost and Co. we have an elegantly printed 
edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, illustrated by six well 
executed photographs by Mr. Russell Sedgfield. Happily Seott 
still survives, though it is mow many years since seme profound 
crities discovered that he was anything rather than a poet. 


Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in the Highlands (Macmillan), is a 
reprint, with additions, of some papers that appeared in the 
Daily News, They were written in a tolerably ively style, but 
we should have scarcely thought them worth reprinting, w- 
ever, if any one finds it advisable at the present season to make 
a present toa Scotch friend, he may find this little book cheap 
and convenient. 

The Lost Child, by Henry Kingsley (Macmillan). This is not 
an original story, but a Waar of a sad little incident that 
occurs in one of Mr. Kingsley’s novels. It is very charmingly and 
touchingly told, though perhaps it is rather too sad for Christmas, 
We cannot agree with Mr. Kingsley as to the eminence of the 
artist who has illustrated it. Myr. Frélich has a certain kind of 
prettiness, but he must learn to draw better before he can be 
called “eminent.” 


Bewich’s Select Fables (Bickers and Son). This is an excellent 
reprint of the Newcastle dition of Fables, published by Saint-and 
illustrated by Bewick. We could perhaps have willingly spared 
the Applieations and the Reflections, which are given, we suppose, 
out of a sense of propriety, as we never heard of anybody who 
had ever read one. Most children suifer too much from that very 
lengthy application called a sermon to like anything more of the 
same kind in their story books. In spite of this drawback, this 
edition will be a great favourite both with old and young, as the 
Meany though they are of course a good deal worn, ave still 

wick’s, 


Mr. Kingston, who always holds one of the highest places among 
the boys of this generation, has written two a a to help 
them through these long winter evenings. Ben Burton (S 
Low) is, as almost its name implies, a story of sea life; for, if the 
hero of a story is named Ben, he is certain to be a sailor. We 
have of course the regular allowance of sea-fights, where the 
French are always beaten, and ships are blown up or wrecked 
at convenient intervals. Moreover, as pirates are thrown in, and 
the brave but jovial boatswain is not wanting, a most ample 
entertainment is provided. 


The same author's Banks of the Amazon (Nelson and oS 
rove even more attractive than Ben Burton. Last year, imhis 
p era Seas, he delighted his young readers with all the monsters 
and portents that can be — by the Eastern Archipelago. 
This year he lets them range through South America, and. thi 
the West is not so richly provided with dangers as the East, 
he manages to keep up a sufficiently exciting tale. Savages will 
always go a great way in a story, and savages happily are found 
almost everywhere ; and, after all, Brazil has alligators, jaguars, 
pumas, and snakes, Mr. Kingston manages in his narratives to 
convey a great deal of interesting information about the nataral 
productions of the countries he writes about, and he is, we will 
undertake to say, a much better teacher of geography and natural 
history than the compilers of far duller books. We must not 
forget to add that there is an abundance of well executed 
illustrations. 

Chimes and Rhymes for Youthful Times (Routh . The 
rhymes themselves, though fairly good, are Bi gente 
as Oscar Pletsch’s illustrations which accompany them, and which 
ought to win the hearts of little folk. Weare not quite gure if 
we ourselves did not like his uncoloured illustrations of last year 
better. Might we suggest that modesty ean be taught chi 
even on the title-page? Surely the purchasers of the book may 
be allowed to find out for themselves whether the illustrations. are 
“ beautifully printed in colours.” 

From Tent to Palace; or, the Story of Joseph, by Benjamin 
Clarke (Sunday School Union). Mr. Cine has A ee to ex- 

and the story of Joseph mto 220 pages, and to add many 
facts which were a ntly unknown to the author of the 
Book of Genesis. We learn, for instance, what J thought 
of when in prison, and earlier in his story, when his brethren 
“ sat down to eat bread,” as the Bible tells us, we are informed 
that “they made a hearty meal.” As they had just “throws 
Joseph violently down” a pit, the heartiness of their meal was 
niost inexcusable. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, in his dedication to his Moonshine 
(Macmillan and Co.), Tete his young readers know that he does 
not greatly approve of some very gentle criticism which we 
on his last year's fairy story. Happily for us, children know 
nothing of reviews, and never read dedications. Our criti 
however, if not much relished, has not been lost, and we are 


Tuileries, felt rather 


& 
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e that our author has nearly learnt how, in telling 
stories to children, entirely to forget a grown-up audience. His 
fairy tales are very ple written, and at times are very 
amusing. We shall hope to find time some day to read aloud to 
a young audience his story of “The Nose,” as it will be sure 
ro weleomed with bursts of laughter almost as unextinguish- 
able as those which greeted Vulcan. 

Many Thoughts of Many Minds, by Henry Southgate. Second 
Series (Griffin). This is a handsome volume, and contains “ selec- 
tions from the writings of the most celebrated authors, from the 
earliest to the present time.” ‘The most celebrated authors are, 
we find, rather more than nine hundred in number, amongst 
whom is not reckoned, to our great surprise, the author of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy. We donot feel sure that Mr. Tupper would 
not be justified in — action against both compiler and 
publisher. Even Satan Montgomery is admitted, so that our 

at proverbialist is indeed hardly used. However, he has Mr. 

ert Buchanan to keep him company, and between the two a 
fresh volume of Selections might be got up, from which all the 
other nine hundred and odd authors sh be rigorously ex- 
cluded. 


acknowl 


To those parents who have five-and-twenty shillings to ar 
in stories for their children we can confidently reeommend Fairy 
Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by E. V. B. age a 
gon Low and Co.). The French artists who illustrate t 
‘Erckmann-Chatrian series would for five-and-twenty pence have 
supplied ten times as many illustrations, with a hund times as 
mach simple humour. But an English child has to be trained 
early, or it would never learn to appreciate gaudiness in art, 
whether in the furniture of the ing-reom, or on the stage, or 
éeleewhere. We must do E. V. B.'the justice to admit that the 
Mustrations are often not ill conceived, but the colouring is greatly 
overdone. Why can she not go back to the simplicity which she 
exhibited in Child Play ? 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


the title LZ’ Empire, les Bonaparte et la Cour,* M, Jules 
Claretie has brought out a collection of documents varying 
in interest, the greater part of which were saved from the etn 
of the Tuileries. There is no doubt that the love of scandal, 
aswe have often said, contributed chiefly to the popularity with 
which the disgraceful publication of the Imperia! private papers 
was received. The majority of readers expect i to find them- 
selves treated to a book resembling in character the memoirs of 
Casanova, or the Crimes des rois et des reines de France. They were 
thorouzhly disappointed, and the compilers themselves whose busi- 
meas it was to sort, classify, and print the documents left at the 
provoked at seeing the very tame character of 
theresult of their labours. So it will no doubt be with the new vo- 
lume of M. Jules Claretie. A few letters relative to the marriage 


of Louis Bo with Hortense Beauharneis only 
approaching in the slightest to. questio ossip ; they 
have advantageously been left out altogether. The chapter 


which strikes us as the most interesting is the one referring to 
the captivity of Pope Pius VII. All readers know the excellent 
work of M. d’Haussonville on that important episode in the life 
of Napoleon I., and M. Claretie has been fortunate enough to obtain 
possession of some additional documents which throw fresh light 
upon the whole transaction. The efforts made by Napoleon III. 
to win over men of letters form also the subject of a very 
curious chapter. It seems that His Majesty was in the habit of 
teceiving from some lady friend reports on the intellectual atmo- 

re of the nation; a few of these reports are now printed for 

first time, and they are extremely amusing, because they show 
im an undisguised manner the political attitude, and sometimes 
the foibles, of public men whose reputation has in many cases 
see throughout Europe. M. Mérimée, M. Sainte-Beuve, and M. 

phile Gautier were the only three writers of any merit who 


had shown for the 
the causeur that sym 
lisctiminating. 

M. Robert Halt’s volume { is another collection of the same nature 
as the one we have just noticed. The author belonged to the 
Committee inted for the of publishing the Tuileries 
documents, and the pieces with which he now presents us are, he 
says, the last remains of an immense collection which was 
at the time of the Communist insurrection. M. Halt naively 
adkmowledges that the Parisian public felt a little annoyed at 

ing how very small an amount of scandal had been brought 
to light by the editorial Committee; but he adds that the un- 
toward circumstances of the burning of the Tuileries alone pre- 
Veuted the publication of startling documents connected with the 
French Institute, the nominations to the Legion of Honour, and 
the appointment of teachers in ele schools. The proverb 
@quelque chose matheur est bon was never better illustrated than by 
the books of MM. Halt and Claretie, and many persons must 


ire, and even in the case of 
was not by any means un- 


the Communist incendiaries for destroying, together with 


the Tuileries, certain official papers the preservation of which 


* L’Empire, les Bonaparte et la Gur. Var Jules Clavetie. Paris: 


Papiers sauvés des Tuileries. Pav Robert Walt. Paris: Dentu- 


might have somewhat damaged their reputation, And yet, if we 
put out of the question documents referring to State affairs and to 
matters of general interest, we cannot see what good is. done 
by works such as these; there is no Government. which could 
bear to have all its deali into broad daylight; and a 
few months hence even M. Thiers and his Ministers will perha: 
find that they have te take into consideration the herd of needy 
adventurers and would-be statesmen who are always ready to 
trade upon the worst passions of human nature. 

M. ert Middleton has undertaken to destroy what he calls 
the “Garibaldian legend,” and to e: in his true colours the 
hero of Mentana.* According to him, Garibaldi is the Don 
Quixote of the nineteenth century ; and his radical error consists 
in still nourishing as an old man the vain dreams which he had 
conceived during his youth. The emancipation of age ove may 
be a very grand idea, but it can never be brought. about by the 
destruction of society; and when a Utopist has reached that 
state of monomania which leads him to destrey for destruction’s 
sake, and to declare himself the sworn enemy of all constituted 
authorities merely because they are such, he forfeits every claim 
to the sympathy which his enthusiasm might otherwise com- 
mand. It will be seen that M. Middleton is disposed to estimate 
Garibaldi somewhat severely; but it is the General’s followers 
who receive at our author's hands the roughest treatment. If 
we are to accept all the author’s assertions as strictly true, the 
army of the Vosges, at least the foreign part of it, must be 
looked upon as a band of condottieri whose sole aim was to 

lunder ce in the name of democracy, and who, not bei 
d to that unfortunate country by ties whatever, want 
merely to use it as a kind of corpus vile for their political experi- 


ments. 

The pamphlet which M. Louis Gerdebat has translated from the 
Spanish of Don Andres Bo + is a critique of General Trochu’s 
conduet during the siege of Paris, A sincere admirer of the 
General at the time when he assumed the difficult post of governor 
of the capital, the Spanish writer now pronounces against him 
a verdict of incapacity. He accuses him principally of having 
neglected to turn to the best account the resources which the 
population of Paris placed at his oneen and of not imitating the 

lan adopted during the siege of Sebastopol by General Todleben. 

eneral Trochu throws a considerable share of his responsibility upon 
M. Gambetta, whom, he says, he was obliged to consult, and whose 
crotchets he had to adopt, however absurd they might be. But 
Don A. Borrego answers that a real general should have insisted 
upon adopting the course he judged to be the best, and that he 
was in nowise bound to follow a stupid line of strategic measures 
merely because they were M. Gambetta’s favourite scheme. 
It may be true that the disorganization of the army was to 
a great extent the result of the Imperial system, but still 
General Trochu cannot escape the ch of having conducted 
the defence of Paris in a doplaably blundering manner. 

We noticed last month a very curious and interesting medical 
book on the subject of a peculiar kind of madness or mania which 
the author called Le délire des persécutions, We have now before us 
another work of the same description }, written by Dr. Laborde, 
and comprising a series of letters addressed to the celebrated Dr. 
Moreau of Tours. It appears that Dr. Laborde has been for some 
time engaged upon a history of the French Revolution considered 
from the pathological point of view; his notion is that a large 
proportion of the men who at various periods of that history took 
part in acts of terrorism were influenced by a species of mania 
quite as distinctive in its nature as d ia or kleptomania ; 
and the present publication, detached from his larger work, 
is an 3 to prove this theory from the events which 
occurred in Paris during the brief triumph of the Commune. 
He believes in the hereditary transmission of madness, and he 
shows that the feverish state of excitement in which most men 
now live is peculiarly favourable to the development of a mental 
affection having all the sym of a positive monomania. The 
examples of Raoul Rigault, Lullier, Bergeret, Courbet, and others, 
are quoted to prove that excessive vanity, combi with an 
irregular life and with a fondness for political activity, can and 
will often unhinge the mind. His description of the state of 
Paris during the siege, and of the complete abrutissement of the 

t is to notice here at an a volume 
already so known Favre's book on the Roman 
question §; but we may take opportunity ing once 
more against the incredible freedom with which papens an other 
documents which were never destined for ob yea are now sent 

M. 


to press, and paraded before the whole w Jules Favre is 
particularly guilty in this and general opinion has un- 
animously condemned him. has further committed the signal 


mistake of relating as authentic certain conversations which are 
kmoavn to be al imaginary; in short, his account of 
the course of the Freach R ic in connexion with the difficult 
problem of the Papacy is work of a man who was signally 
unfitted for the duties of a diplomatist. 


* Garibaldi ; ses opérations 4 Varmée des Vosges. Par Robert Middleton, 
is: Garnier, 
+ Le général Trochu devant Vhistoire. Par A. Borrego. Paris: Librairie 
générale. 


t Les hommes et les actes de Vinsurrection de Paris devant la psycho- 


logie morbide, Par \e Dr. Laborde, Paris: Germer-Bailliere. 
§ Rome et la Republique frangaise. Par M. Jules Favre, de-lAcacémie 
frungaise. Varis: Pion, 
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M. Forneron’s book * an interest which is quite out of 
oe gy to the value of the facts which it places before us; 
and in order to appreciate it as it deserves, the reader should 
endeavour to place himself at the French point of view. The 
portraits of statesmen and diplomatists, the political anecdotes 
and the speeches given by M. Forneron, are the pidces justificatives 
of constitutional government; they are designed to convey to 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel a true idea 
of the way in which the principles of freedom ere applied and 
carried out. M. Forneron does not share the opinion of those 
who believe that the English have a special aptitude for political 
life. They have, he thinks, proved themselves for a long time past 
as indifferent as other nations to public business, and as inclined 
to revolutionary agitation. The true cause ef the success with 
which constitutional rule has been exercised in this country is that 
long experience has made the people cling to their rights, and has 

e public men jealous of their dignity. Slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, reforms have taken place; the laws indispensable 
to the healthy development of the national life have been dis- 
covered only very gradually, and the union which now exists 
between the country and its Constitution is so close, thanks to the 
welding power of time, that superficial observers are apt to be 
deceived as to the period of its origin, and to suppose that 
the English people have from ages immemorial understood 
their Constitution and known how to enjoy it. Such, in a few 
words, are the leading ideas developed by M. Forneron in his in- 
teresting volume. 

M. A. Chassang’s Nouveau Dictionnaire teat hte, wl is one of 
the latest and most satisfactory results of the fresh impulse given 
to classical studies in France. Up to the present time Greek 
lexicography there was represented chiefly by the dictionaries of 
MM. Planche and Alexandre; compilations certainly not desti- 
tute of merit, but published at a time when comparative 
philology had not made the progress it has realized in the works 
of Burnouf, Max Miiller, Bopp, Benfey, &c. M. Chassang 
has been able to avail himself of recent discoveries, and he 
has done so with much judgment and discrimination. His 
work has the further merit that it abstains from unnecessarily 
multiplying the meanings of words. The acceptations of a 
word may be apparently manifold, but they can always be 
reduced to a very small number of elementary ones, and these, in 
their turn, usually resolve themselves into a single comprehensive 
signification. In addition to the dictionary properly so called, M. 
Chassang has given (1) a brief but very useful sketch of the 
history of Greek literature, from the earliest times to the Byzantine 
period ; (2) an account of the origin of the Greek language, and 
of the formation of the words; (3) a list of the roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes, with their Latin and French equivalents; (4) a résumé 
of the grammar; (5) tables of weights, measures, &c., the 
calendar, a list of the principal abbreviations, &c, The dictionary 
is excellently printed on good paper. 

M. Félix Ravaisson has just published a monograph on 
the Venus of Milo which cannot fail to interest artists and 
pay ae gp It is well to know that when this masterpiece 
of Greek sculpture was discovered in 1820, it consisted of 
several fragments, which were put together in the atelier of 
the Louvre, and that the artificial joining of these fragments 
was hidden by the application of plaster of Paris. During the 
late siege the statue was removed from the Museum and concealed 
in a cellar, where the damp had the effect of destroying a certain 
part of the plaster coating. This enables students to determine 
more accurately than could be done before the original fragments 
of which the statue consists. It is clear, moreover, that the way 
in which the parts were originally joined together differed from 
the arrangement now existing, and that therefore the attitude of 
the statue at present is not what it must have been when it came 
from the artist’s hands. Hence M. Ravaisson’s pamphlet. The 
first part of it is devoted to a discussion of the means by which 
these differences can be got rid of, and the Venus restored to its 
primitive attitude; in the second part the author seeks to recon- 
struct in imagination the whole monument of which the statue 
was only a part. Three photographs illustrate the work. 

The nouveaux tableaux de la nature which M. Louis Figuier has 
for some time past published by yearly instalments are now con- 
cluded, and the last volume treats of the various species of men 
scattered over the globe.§ In his introduction he discusses several 
points which are still controverted by writers on anthropology. 
Adopting what is called the orthodox view, he rejects Darwinism, 
and he attacks the theory that the creation of man has been mul- 
tiple. He holds that the human race has sprung from one pair, 
and that it is emigration, accompanied by the influence of climate 
and habits, which has produced the various species. M. Figuier’s 
-volume is splendidly illustrated with woodcuts, besides three 
chromolithographs, and is written in the author’s usual popular 
style. We observe, by the way, a curious blunder in the very 
first page. It was not Cardinal, but Viscount, de Bonald who 
detined man as we intelligence servie par des organes. 


* Ilistmre des Debats politiques du Parlement anglais, Par H. Forneron. 
Paris: Pion. 

+ Nouveau Dictionnaire gree-frangais. 
Garnier. 

t La Véuns de Milo. 
Hachette & Co. 

Les Races humaines. 

Hachette & Co. 


Par A. Chassang. Paris: 


Par Félix LRavaisson. Paris and London: 


Par Louis Figuier. Paris and London: 


Like M. Figuier, M. Camille Flammarion has done much for the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge amongst general readers; he now 
publishes a large octavo on the subject of the atmosphere.* This 
work is divided into six books, treating respectively of—(1) theairin 
general, (2) the optical phenomena connected with it, (3) tempera. 
ture, (4) the winds, (5) clouds and rain, (6) electricity and storms, 
A supp ementary chapter gives a succinct history of meteorology 
from the earliest times to the present day. M. Flammarion writes 
chiefly for persons who, having neither leisure nor taste for special 
studies which Le a considerable amount of scientific know. 
ledge, wish nevertheless to possess some accurate information re. 

cting the atmosphere and its influence upon the life of ouy 
globe. He has therefore avoided as much as possible all mathe. 
matical expressions, though the demands of his subject prevented 
him from entirely excluding them. His descriptions are a well 
digested summary of the most recent investigations, and they are 
profusely illustrated by nearly two hundred and fifty engravings, 
including five splendid chromo-lithographs. 

Amongst recent works on science we may also mention a 
second edition of M. Gervais’s elementary treatise on Zoologyy, 
and two new fasciculi of M. Baillon’s large botanical publications; 
these comprise monographs of the papaveracez, the capparidacem, 
and the cruciferze.t 

M. Louis Figuier recommends ina few touching words the tenth 
and last series of M.S. Henry Berthoud’s Petites Chroniques de 
la Science.§ His delightful volume is a collection of feuilletons 
written from a popular point of view, and giving in a familiar 
form a narrative of the chief incidents bearing upon the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery. After having for more than thirty 
years held a conspicuous place in the ranks of French jour- 
nalism, M. Berthoud lays down the critic’s pen with the 

urpose of devoting himself entirely to the composition of a 
arge work which absorbs all his time; hence the indication 
derniére année on the title-page of the duodecimo now before us, 
Every reader will regret that periodical literature should lose so 
worthy a representative as M. Berthoud, or Doctor Sam, as he 
pseudonymously styled himself. 

M. Jules Garnier is a traveller || whose interesting and at the 
same time instructive journal contrasts most favourably with the 
twaddle published by ordinary tourists. He takes us to New 
Caledonia, and the details of the mission which had been entrusted 
to him by the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, late Minister of 
Marine under Napoleon III., are agreeably mixed with anecdotes 
illustrating the differences of national character as exhibited 
amongst his fellow-voyagers. M. Jules Garnier’s volume deserves 
a prominent rlace next to those of M. de Beauvoir which we 
reviewed some ..onths since. We are happy to hear that it is to 
be followed by a second series, treating of the Loyalty Islands 
and of Taiti. 

So long as men preserve a taste for what is grand and beautiful, 


Rome will remain a chief centre of attraction. It is, so to, 


speak, the museum of the world; heathen antiquity made 
it a representative city ; the origin of Christianity, the traditions 
of Byzantine civilization, the struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire, the Renaissance and the Reformation, have all left 
their mark upon its monuments, and can be studied within its 
walls. Hence various points of view from which Rome can be ex- 
amined; hence also a number of works which deal with this or 
that episode in the annals of the “eternal city,” this or that 
feature of its artistic character. But the task still remained of 
grouping together in one picture the chief lineaments of these 
separate sketches, and of enabling the reader to grasp in a single 
volume the history of heathen Rome, medieval Rome, and _ the 
Rome of the Renaissance and the Reformation. M. Francis Wey, 
helped by some of the most eminent French artists, has at- 
tempted this, and §] attempted it with much success, Considering 
the size of his volume, it would be absurd to call it a “ hand- 
book”; but it may be consulted with profit by antiquaries 
and artists, as well as by persons who visit Rome simply as tourists. 
It is illustrated by nearly three hundred and fifty wood engrav- 
ings, and an excellent map. 

Madame de Witt has well deserved of all young people by her 
interesting Scénes historiques.** She selects from the history of 
France a few prominent characters, throws around them a kind of 
semi-romantic garb, and constructs a story which recalls some 
of Sir Walter Scott’s tales. The volume opens with a narra- 
tive entitled “(Odette la suivante,” relating to the second half 
of the fourteenth century, and to the wars between Charles 
de Blois and Jeanne de Montfort. Then comes an admirable 
chapter on the Pascal family. Jacqueline’s well-known 


* IL’ Atmosphére. Pax Camille Flammarion. Paris and London: Hachette 


+ Eléments de Zoologic. Par M. Paul Gervais, 2nd Edition. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. : 

t Histoire des Plantes; monographie des papavéracces et des cappar 
dacées ; monographie des cruciferes, Par Baillon. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co, 

§ Les Petites Chroniques de la Science. Par §. Henry Berthoud. Paris: 
Garnier. 

| Voyage autour du Monde: La Nouvelle-Calcdonie. Par Jules Garnier. 
Paris: Plon. 

4 Rome: description et soxvenirs. Pay Francis Wey. Paris and London 
Hachette & Co. 

** Scenes historiques. Par Malame de Witt, née Guizot. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co- 
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scene with Cardinal de Richelieu, her interview with Corneille, 
and the episode of the prize she received in a poetical com- 
tition, are the principal incidents in this little picture. The 
taess and ambition of Fouquet, his disgrace and imprison- 
ment, form the subject of the next story, which begins with the 
magnificences of Vaux and ends at Pignerol. The concluding 
tale brings before us some incidents of the Vendean cam ~ Hg of 
1793-94» with the illustrious names of Lescure, Stofilet, and 
Bonchamps. Madame de Witt has here kept herself perfectly free 
from party spirit, and shows that heroism and magnanimity were 
to be found both amongst the Republicans and on the Royalist 
side. The Scénes hi: is the work of a writer who has long 
since given abundant proofs of her talent, and whose edition of 
lessis-Mornay’s memoirs and correspondence will place her 
higher still. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. ‘Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. Gas. 


DP?! IBITIO: of CT nelu T MARTYRS. “M A8- 


GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 85 New Bond aio. 
TERY. OF CHRIS ITy,” 


WALTON'S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 
WATER-COLOUR, PAINTINGS. now ON VIEW, et his GALLERY, 


M!SS,E! EMILY FAITHFULL has commenced a SERIES 
CLASS LESSONS on the ART of READING ALOUD, every Monday and 
SECRETARY, 60 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 


AFTERNOON MUSICAL READIN Gs. ~—— EMILY 
AITHFULL will give SERIES of FOUR DINGS Afternoons 
at Three o'clock at her Private Res ence, by SIEVERS on Piano 
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[NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Hill. 


of State for India in Council._NOTICE § 
GIVEN, thata COMPETI TTY EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1872, for ion of 
Fifty CANDIDATES for admission to this a4 further 44 letter 


the re Works Office, 5.W., or to 


India Office, September 7, 1871. 


MALVERN COLLEGE —An EXAMINATION will be held 


didates not to exceed Fifteen 


PAUL’S fate Stony Stratford (situated two miles 
. & Ne PUBLIC SCHOOL for the SONS of the 


Fees £60 a 


rPRINITY “COLLEGE GLENALMOND, Perth.— Warden, 


R. THORNTO: SENIOR DEPARTMENT is intended for Students 
rir HOLY either i the Schoo urch of or in the Church 


ao The Junior Department conducted on the Principles of the 
great Pub ic Schools of Eng 3s, &c., may be ol by application 
THE 


HOME | at EUTIN, HOLSTEIN, affording to YOUNG 


IES the op; a Knowledge of German and oulsivatio their 
without of Some. —For rs. Li. 
VOLCKERS, Eutin. The Very Rev. Dean Walbroth, 


Miss Barnett, Carola Strasse, No. 2, Dresden; Baron tockmar, 16 Victoria Strasse, 


successful at Re yt ‘amit the above, and at the last 
Examination for INDIAN TEL TELEGRAPH his 1 his Pupils obtained gad, 6th, and ith, places.— 
ddress, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
At} 


ILKLEY.—Mr. ALGERNON FOGGO, M. A.» of Christ’s 
take ke TWELVE TE if PUPILS: Boater 


PUPILS, Boarders, to Prepare for the 
OXFORD MATRICULATION.—A CHRISTCHURCH M.A 
of Experience and Success in Tuition, jon. prepares Ort PUPILS for Oxford only. ‘Terms and 


references upon application to RECTOR, 
MEDICAL PUPIL.—A SURGEON practising i in a Country 
Pharmacy 
of which a knowledge can be advantageously 


is desirous of recei 

and Elementary Professional 

coguned before Entering at a Hospital-—Apply ‘to to B. C. Gow1nG, Daventry, Northampton- 
UTOR.—An OXFORD GRADUATE in Honours (1869) 


anxious to obtain a Travelling TUTORSHIP this winter. Has t yom 
in Tuition and pd can furnish the highest hest testimonials.— Address, rth 
Paddington, w. 


HYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK WARE, Richmond Hill. 
EDWARD, LANE, M.A, M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 


vate entrance into Richmon: 
OW. AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should Es End our Days. 
Bole pe, by, 


Pamphlet on Use of the PORTABLE FORSTER Be 


J APPEAL for HELP.—The ALEXANDRA 
for INFANTS, Hi Rise, is 

It Infants, but there is ample 
Too aitimately. has no endowment, is greatly in debt, and depends eatirely upon 
benevolent 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received. 


for Curing 
Street, W.—Vide Leader in “ Daily 


Office, 73 Cheapside. ts open to Visitors SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland Park.— 


Instituted May 10, 1758.—Orphans of both sexes are eligible from any part of the Kingdom. 
380 are now in the Schools ; 400 can be accommodated ; 2,680 have been received ; 25 will be 
admitted in July. 
wan Charity de of its 1 income 

Contrbtions are earnesty solicited, and will be thankfully received. 


eee JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
fe Subscriptions: for Two Vi £10 10s, Annual Subscriptions : 
Is. ; for One Vote, 


6d. 
THE GREAT WESTERN 
(Snow-Hill Station), BIRMINGHAM. 


HOTEL 


“ One of the most elegant, comfortable, and economical hotels 
in the three kingdoms."—Field, July 31, 1869, 

“ From experience gained by repeated visits, we are happy to 
be able to testify to the exceeding comfort ofthis hotel.) We have 
much pleasure in recommending it.” 

Engineer, October 14, 1870. 

“An establishment remarkable for its able management, 
reasonable charges, and general comfort. 

Bell's Life, June 17, 1871, 


SEASON 1871-72. 
NICE-—Fer TARIFF a the HOTEL des ANGLAIS—the 


first-class Hotel facin: Sea and under i management—address 
Mediterranean Gon Company, 80 Coleman Street. London, E.C,; or tothe 
Hotel, 


—— : 
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the Gardens and Park always open. ‘Music daily. ee | 
able oa lay next, December.4, the Exhibition will prese 
Ki leties of the Cat than have ever been prenent 
tens, Hybrids, British and Manx, Russian and Con 
other, from the East. Special of the First Shi Admission this 
Firs’ ow. 
ay (Saturday),-2s. 6d. ; Monday, Is. ; both days by Guinea Season Ticket. 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


December 2, 1871, 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, | 
THS, at the | WOTEL, 
Bow comunewced, 6d. a day.— 


CURE for 


ddress, 


ATH. ~GR “AND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL.—A_ Beautiful 
Oity, Virst-cless Hotel. Large Coffte-reom, and Rooms. 

Bre of Ntinem| Baths in Barope underithe eame Rovuf adjoiniaz the fer-famed 

Bucur ON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every ‘endeavour is 

maale to'vendenthis Syacious Cefige Room “4 


wad CGenrlewen. Communicatgns to 
FANAGHR. Bedtord yay, Limited. 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIDN- 


TAL STEAM A AVIG ee COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and seecive 
and Parcets by their Steamers 
From SOUTHA: Frow Brexvisi. 
Saturday, at 2 p.m, pe 
BAY ” ” 
Saturtlay, Nov. 11,2 pan. Tresday. Nov.2!,at 2a.m. 
NANG.. And every altemate And every alternate 
SI Saturday 
NA. . 
“Saturday, Deei 5, at 2 
Caney: 5, at 2a.m. 
rk KEAND 4 de Fourth Fourth 
Saturday t 
And all Ports Steamers and the Netherlands India 
An abatement of 20 per cent. from he charge for the Return Vovyere is wate te ngers 
who have paid full tare to or from Ports Eastward of Sues _Te-embarking with! onths 


of their arrival, and 10 per cent. to those in Twelve Months. 

Through ‘Tickets to iJrintlish can be obtained of & Co., 6 Billiter Street, B.C. 
(South italian Yilice). 

For Rates of Pasage Money and Freight, whieh have been mach redoved, and all other 
information. apply at the Company's Ottices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Orienta Place, 


ton, 
RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
via Fal NAPLES, vid 


AUSTRALIA, ROME. conara, Shortest. an Cheapest 
Reute. Hor Tickets and information, apply to the SOUTH RAILWAY 
peel eae Agents, LEBEAU & CO., 6 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


ROPRiGves’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, an Bice 
signed fur any combination of Letters. NOT APER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Reliet. and brilliantly Llaminated i in Gold, Sher, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art, 
CARD-PLATE eliguitly crzraved. and 100 Supertine Cards printed. f 6d. 


‘or 4s. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
Lond I, to Her Maj 

Giock for the Houses of Partiay 


akers of the 
WE ASTRE Reported to the Admiralty 
August 1870),on 40 Chronomoters gntered fie enmmal competition, ~ M. F. DENTS 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” — ENT. acrmnemnaten, Watch, and Clock Maker 
to the (Queen, 34 COCKSPUR 5 SHARING CROSS 
SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 
NICKEL SLL VIER, introduced move thas Pirty Years aco by WILTTAM S. BURTON. 
Elkington ail doubt the best 


when plated by ‘the patent process of Messrs. is 
such, either usefally ur orvamentally, 


TH DE NT & CO., 


WATCI 
reat 


arviele next to sterling silver ean be used as as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished trem real { silver. 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first cuality for finish and durabdili 
Fite or King’s 
OulSilver. | Bead. Thrend. | 
1w. 223. 25. 
az. 
6. 86 - 96 
- 3. @. “We “46 
e 2 8 - 23 
- - 36 » @. 
9 6 ie 3. 
9 16 n 16 iz 8 6 26 
Article to de had singly at the same Prices An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a. 
ive number oF Knives at A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Pane and Forks, £ Dessert, 14s. Dea Spoons, A0s. 
Sete, E om on White M ak, £3 158: to £7. 
Electro-S. to £24. 
rosSilver Nickel: —A Set of Four, plain elegant 


Frames, Electro-Silver :~Three 
43 to £4 Seven Ginsses 


£u4 
crs Glasses, 123, to £2 6s. 

Desert ¥ it Knives and Forks, from 43s to £9 8s. 
rom isto the dozen Foren, from 4-4. to £8, 6. 

from a n Gases, frem 
‘All Kind Replat ina done by by te pro 
8. BURTON by tito «the Prin 

of Wales a CATALOGU of ustrations 

2.3, and 4 Newman Street; 1, 5, and 6 3 Place ; ‘ard 

‘The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the | United Kingdom by Railway is 
trifling, WATLAA BUNDON will gmall rate. 
CBRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS in FURNITURE. 
Messrs: SMEE’S 
LITHOGRAPH SHEET of SPECIAL DESIGNS for this SEASON 
may be Obtained froin mest md thropghout the 
‘Country, or will be forwarded uponwequest by 
W. A. -& S. SMBE, 
FINSBYRY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHIED A.D. 
FURNEE YoU YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 
ustrased Catalogue, puiced Furnishing List, past tree. 


Eye Fenders and F ire-irons. 
lectro-Silver Plate. Bedhay. 
Tea Traysand Urns, Stoves and Ranges, 
Copper, [ron, and na Tin 
Lawn ps Brushes. and 
Baths—Hot and Cold Water. ortiacitural 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DBANE & COMPANY, 46 King! Wiliam Street, London’ Bridize, E.C. 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—The PATENT 


wed by Princes for Pasition and Screening the Face 
he Fire, as use: Prices, 


= frome from 2s. Dmwanys CARTE! 


MECHTS “DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATC H 
Knives, 
IMEWELL, SPECTAL TAILOR 


ms, Oases of fine 
Magic Hagor Strop and MECHII's, 112 ‘Street, Lilustrated 
T ho require no Credit, » Sackville Street, 
“A private trade of iat ine 
thee character, yielding to its patrons the tuil 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCIL DECO- 


‘THE AGRA B: ANK, Limited. — Bstablished in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Ovrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers. P 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 7 
in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Domes, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept atthe Head he on tee Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 

At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months” Notice of Withdrawal. 

For shorter perices Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed ipon. 


Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on.any of the Branches ef the Bank, free oe 
extrac! ; and Approved Bi Us purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etlacted in British and Forgixn Securities, in East Iudia Stock ang 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and 
other d of £ and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, N Chairatun. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Established A.D. 1720, by , and confirmed by Special 


CHIEF OFFICE~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; PALL MALL, S.w, 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Barcla; Ezerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Ly , Esq 

George Forbes Malcuimson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Sir John 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
William Wallace, Esq. 
Octavius 
Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
ae Baring Young, Esq. 


Edward Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Deut, Esq. | 
Druce, Esq 
Fredk. Joseph 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, &: 
Robert Amadens Heath, ne 
Wilmot Holland, Esq 
Fine, Lire, aad omlibere 
FIRE DUTY. is Tax havin * Solened. the “ihe PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for INSDRANC 
Life Assurances with or without _- en in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Chaster, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
he advantages.of Sontons practiee, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
= by the experience of more than a Century anda Half. 
A Prospeetus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Seoretary. 


AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Carer OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Orricg—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabtitianare, in respect of Sums.Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000 ;. and in respect of 


£1,626 pe: 
irst-class Securities amount to £937,897. 


[MPERI 


anzum 
The Assetsactually invested 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance etfected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
‘The Accounts of the Office for the last Financial Year, returned wo the Boardof Trade in 
compliance with * ife m panics Act, 1870," together with Prospectases, muy 


be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manag re 

[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD 8TREET, E.C., and % and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
= CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLBET STRBET, TEMPLE BAR. 
Founded 1836. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ACCOUNTS REQUIRED BY THE “LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES ACT, i870,” MAY BE OBTAINED 
ON APPLICATION, 


hhastaken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from al] needles 


This 
Restrictions. 
The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future Challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million: (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 
Mem of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Marricd 


Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


KeuitaBsle ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
lished in 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, Opposite the Mansion House, London. 
The oldest Life Otlire on the Matual principle in existence. 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Vice-President. 
JAMES SRICER, Esq., Vice-President. 
John 


MLE. | John Alldin M E 
Lord George Caver n Klin Moore, Esq. 


George Scovell, 
William Currey, Esq. 


John Coysgarne Sim. Esq. 
uel Edwards, Esq. John Charles 


George Fennme, Esq. Jotin Kemp Welen. 

Joun Harvey, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. 
Bx- Directors. 

Frederick Cowper, Fsq. Richard Twining, Esq. 


Wiinam Edwards, bsy. Jahn Walter, 
Sir-Walter Charles James, Bart. 

THE EQUITABLE HAS NEVER ALLOWED COMMISSION OR EMPLOYED 
AGENTS, thus saving more than TWO MILLIONS STERLING TO TIE ASSURED. 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured. 

‘Tne Invested Capital is upwards of 

Tne whole expenses of Manazementt arc only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 

Surrenders of Poucies are accepted at their true value, without deduction, rendering loss ty 
| forfeiture unnecessary 

Persons residing = ‘a distance from London may be Assured without Attendance at the 


| 
J. W. STEPIIENSON, Actuary. _ 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insaranecs etfected in all parts of ae World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL,, Secritary-_ 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 
Lendon. Established 1924. Capital, 25,000,000, 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on Sonumbie ‘Ferms. Prospcetuses, Statemens 
of Accounts, end.Forms, nay be on application 
LOBERT LEWIS, Secretary _ 
INTMUM PREMIUM SYSTEM OF THE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


“ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE M 


ScorrisH AMICABLE LIFE 


BUTLER, BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
Lention. Prize 


1, London and Paris. 


Established 
(2162718. | INVESTED FUNDS.. £1413 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y¥. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary- 


